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AN  APPEAL 


MEMBERS, 

AND 


TO 

SYMPATHIZERS, 

INQUIRERS. 


The  late  war,  and  its  after  results,  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
Buddhist  Society  as  upon  everything  else.  Moreover,  we  have  been 
doubly  unfortunate  in  the  illness  of  some  of  those  who  freely  gave  their 
services  to  its  work  during  the  times  of  stress  and  difficulty. 

But  these  temporary  obstacles  are  being  overcome,  with  the  result  that 
the  Buddhist  Society  faces  the  future  with  confidence. 

The  purpose  of  the  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
to  make  known  the  essential  principles  of  that  Great  Teaching  proclaimed 
by  Gotama  the  Buddha  more  than  2,500  years  ago.  The  profound 
solutions  which  it  offers  to  the  problems  of  life,  we  believe,  apply  equally 
to  these  modem  times  as  to  those  of  the  older  days.  Human  nature  is, 
in  its  essentials,  the  same  all  the  world  over  and  in  all  ages.  In  these  days 
of  unrest,  of  doubts  and  questionings,  of  conflicting  views,  theories  and 
speculations,  the  Buddha-thought  comes  as  a  corrective  of  extremes 
and  as  a  test  for  truth. 

Buddhism,  however,  does  not  seek  to  oppose  or  to  antagonize  any  other 
school  of  thought.  It  is  at  one  with  all  truth,  whether  in  science,  philo¬ 
sophy  or  religion. 

That  Buddhism  will  be  accepted  widely  in  the  West,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  because  it  is  Aryan.  It  is  therefore  racially  akin  to  us  and  to  our 
developed  mentality  as  Aryans. 

Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  activities  of  the  Buddhist 
Society  in  the  direction  of  lectures  and  the  publication  of  popular  literature. 

To  this  end  appeal  is  made  to  ail  who  have  assisted  in  the  past  to  continue 
their  valued  co-operation,  by  subscription,  by  literary  contributions, 
and  by  advice  as  to  ways  and  means  of  extending  the  Society’s  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  also  to  sympathizers  and  inquirers. 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  YOU  CAN  HELP. 

1 .  By  renewing  your  subscription  at  once  if  overdue. 

2.  By  joining  the  Buddhist  Society  if  you  are  not  already  a  member. 
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3.  By  persuading  your  local  Public  Library  Committee  to  place  the 
Buddhist  Review  on  the  reading-room  table. 

4.  By  persuading  your  local  bookseller  to  take  a  few  copies  of  the 
Buddhist  Review  on  sale  or  return  terms,  and  to  display  the  contents  bill. 

5.  By  inducing  local  debating  or  literary  societies  to  arrange  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Buddhist  Society  for  lectures  on  Buddhism. 

6.  By  sending,  or  promising,  any  small  gift  towards  the  furnishing 
and  equipment  of  the  new  Headquarters  of  the  Society. 


Subscriptions  and  donations  should  be  made  payable  to  Francis  J. 
Payne,  Esq,,  Hon.  Financial  Secretary,  and,  together  with  all  corre¬ 
spondence,  addressed  to  : — 

CAPTAIN  J.  E.  Ellam,  General  Secretary, 

Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

41,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.L 


Annual  Subscription,  £1  Is.  (Fellows)  ;  10s.  6d.  (Associates)  ;  who 
receive  the  Buddhist  Review  and  all  new  publications  of  the  Society 
free.  Annual  Subscription  for  Buddhist  Review,  4s.  8d.  post  free, 
payable  in  advance. 


“Go  ye,  0  disciples,  and  wander  forth  for  the  gain  of  the  many, 
the  welfare  of  the  many,  in  compassion  for  the  World,  for  the  good, 
the  gain,  the  welfare  of  men.  Publish  ye  the  Doctrine  Glorious ! 
Proclaim  a  life  of  holiness  perfect  and  pure  !'* 


“  Wander  through  the  land  converting  those  that  are  still  unconverted, 
acting  as  teachers  to  this  pain~riven  world,  and  wheresoever  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  reigns,  there  kindle  the  light.  Thus  go  ye  forth,  filled 
with  compassion,  bringing  salvation  to  all !  ” 


IS  THERE  A  SECRET  DOCTRINE  ? 


Some  people  hold  the  view  that  Buddhism  is  twofold,  that 
the  Buddha  taught  an  open  doctrine  to  the  populace,  and 
a  secret  one  to  a  small  circle  of  chosen  disciples.  Others 
vehemently  deny  this,  affirming  that  only  one  teaching  was 
expounded  by  the  Great  Teacher,  and  that  any  view  to  the 
contrary  is  but  fanciful. 

Those  who  speak  of  the  “  esoteric  ”  allow  their  thoughts 
to  wander  away  to  that  fascinating  land,  for  so  many  centuries 
sacred  to  the  Indian  peoples,  the  holy  Himalayas  ;  and  to 
that  other  mysterious  country  beyond  the  snowy  peaks, 
Tibet.  It  seems  to  them  that  there  the  mystic  teaching 
and  the  hidden  wisdom  of  Buddhism  remain  in  the  custody 
of  a  few  almost  inaccessible  Ones,  more  akin  to  gods  than  to 
men. 

If  we  are  to  understand  by  “  esoteric  ”  Buddhism,  some 
hidden  doctrine  disclosed  by  the  Master  to  the  disciple  Ananda, 
there  is  none.  Those  who  have  invented  stories  of  this  kind 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  ignorant  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures,  for  it  was  precisely  to  Ananda  himself  that,  before 
his  passing,  the  Buddha  expressly  declared  that  he  had  kept 
nothing  hidden.  In  the  Mahaparinibbana  Sutta  are  stated 
the  circumstances  which  led  the  Buddha  to  speak  definitely 
on  this  matter.  In  similar  words,  several  other  versions, 
Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan,  repeat  the  very  same  conversation 
between  the  Master  and  Ananda. 

i 

Some  of  the  disciples  who  were  with  the  Buddha  in  his 
last  moments  entertained  a  doubt  regarding  the  teaching 
which  had  been  imparted  to  them.  Was  it  complete  ?  Might 
there  not  be  something  else  which  the  Master  had  not  revealed 
to  them  ?  Realizing  that  this  greatest  of  all  Teachers  was 
about  to  leave  them,  they  asked  Ananda,  his  relative  and 
faithful  companion,  to  beg  the  Buddha  tha„t  he  should  disclose 
to  them  all  that  he  might  perhaps  not  have  disclosed.  Ananda 
conveyed  this  request  to  the  Master ;  and,  in  the  reply,  one 
who  is  able  to  read  between  the  lines,  or  one  whose  meditations 
have  brought  him  into  close  communion  with  what  the  Maha- 
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yanists  call  “  the  Mind  of  the  Master/’  can  see  a  shadow  of 
sadness.  The  disciples  have  failed  to  understand.  The  reply, 
however,  is  an  energetic  repudiation  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  Buddha  may  have  hidden  an  “  esoteric  ”  teaching.  He 
says  :  “  Do  the  brethren  suppose  this  ?  I  have  made  known 
to  them  and  disclosed  all  the  doctrine.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
teachers  with  a  hidden  teaching,  who  with  a  closed  fist  keeps 
something  back.” 

This  answer  settles  all  doubts  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  not 
only  lack  of  reverence  towards  the  Buddha  himself,  but 
evidence  of  ignorance,  for  any  one  to  make  statements  to  the 
contrary. 

But,  does  it  follow  that  Buddhism  contains  only  one  kind 
of  doctrine  to  be  preached  indiscriminately  to  all  ?  Such  an 
affirmation  would  be  just  as  wrong.  Doctrines  and  precepts 
of  different  grades  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  all  Bud- 
hists,  both  those  of  the  Theras  (the  “  Elders  ”  who  claim  for 
themselves  "  orthodoxy  ”),  and  those  of  the  later  Maha- 
yanists  or  Mantrayanists. 

In  a  general  way,  Buddhist  teaching  may  be  separated  into 
two  categories — that  which  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
men  of  the  world,  and  that  which  is  for  those  who  have  given 
up  the  world  and  betaken  themselves  to  renunciation,  to 
sannyasa.  Both  are  open  doctrine,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  mystery.  Each  of  us  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  the  two 
according  to  his  own  inclination,  the  goal  at  which  he  is  aiming, 
and,  especially,  to  the  degree  of  mental  and  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  he  has  already  reached. 

What  is  kept  secret  by  some  Tibetan  Gurus  is  not  really  a 
special  doctrine,  for  we  find  many  glimpses  of  it,  not  only  in 
the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  but  in  the  Vedantic  treatises,  in 
the  earliest  Upanishads,  and  even  in  some  of  the  older  hymns 
of  the  Rig  Veda.  Secrecy  with  these  Gurus  is  confined  to  a 
method  of  training,  certain  yogi  practices  and  peculiar  ways 
of  meditation. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  two  categories 
of  teaching  are  in  opposition,  although  they  may  appear  to 
teach  contradictory  things.  These  apparent  contradictions 
occur  only  to  the  superficial  student.  In  reality  they  are 
intended  to  meet  the  "  spiritual  ”  requirements  of  two  very 
different  classes  of  people  who  are  in  search  of  quite  different 
results,  and  whose  expectations  are  not  the  same. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  many  well-meaning,  worldly 
men  and  women.  They  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  samsara. 
They  shrink  before  sorrow  and  pain,  they  long  for  joy  and 
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bliss.  Desire  leads  them,  the  delusion  of  duality,  the  craving 
for  sensate,  personal  existence,  for  the  persistence  of  a  per¬ 
manent  self  ;  all  these  things  fill  their  minds,  and  are  the 
cast  of  their  karma.  The  second  class  has  realized,  fully  or 
partially,  the  worthlessness,  the  emptiness,  of  sorrows  and 
joys,  of  craving  for  impermanent  worldly  objects.  To  them, 
the  idea  of  a  self ,  so  dear  to  others,  appears  as  a  prison,  and 
the  world  which  is  built  upon  this  as  a  prison-house,  a  burning 
furnace,  a  “  hell,”  and  their  only  wish  is  to  escape  from  it. 

It  can  thus  be  understood  that  a  Buddha,  a  supremely  Wise 
One,  would  not  address  both  these  classes  in  the  same  words, 
nor  expound  his  teachings  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  first, 
would  be  taught  the  way  of  morality,  of  kindness.  They 
would  receive  the  approximate  truth,  that  is  to  say,  such  truth 
embodied  in  homely  parables  conveying  a  part  of  the  real 
doctrine.  Nothing  would  be  false  in  the  teaching  thus  simply 
expounded,  but  it  would  not  be  the  most  advanced  teaching ; 
nor  would  the  problem  of  the  world  and  of  the  illusory  self 
be  put  and  solved,  as  to  those  of  more  advanced  mind,  or 
possessed  of  deeper  potential  insight. 

For  example.  Some  householders  went  to  the  Buddha 
and,  after  paying  him  due  reverence,  addressed  him  candidly 
as  follows  :  “  Bhagavan,  we  are  householders  and  wealthy 
men  of  this  city.  We  do  not  feel  inclined  to  give  up  the  world 
to  betake  ourselves  to  solitude  and  the  ascetic  life.  We 
want  to  be  gaily  dressed,  to  wear  garlands  and  to  enjoy  per¬ 
fumes  :  we  like  to  see  our  wives  wearing  silks  and  costly  jewels, 
and  to  rejoice  in  plenty  and  in  many  healthy  sons.  Life  is 
pleasant  to  us,  and  we  wish  to  enjoy  it.  Have  you  anything 
to  preach  to  men  like  us  ?  ” 

And  the  Buddha,  perhaps  smiling  at  this  artless  speech, 
answered  :  Yes,  householders,  I  have  a  teaching  for  you, 

some  precepts  which  will  add  still  more  to  your  joy  of  living, 
make  if  more  lasting,  and  take  away  from  it  some  of  the 
bitterness.” 

But,  when  the  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  Yasa,  escaped 
at  night  from  his  comfortable  home  and  hid  himself  among 
the  bushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  weeping  and  lamenting 
that  there  should  be  so  much  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  misery 
in  the  world,  and  to  whom  its  so-called  enjoyments  had 
become  repugnant  on  this  account ;  to  that  one  the  Buddha 
would  say,  in  effect  :  “  Verily,  friend,  the  home  life,  in  the 
best  of  homes,  is  but  a  den  of  dust,  a  refuse  heap,  and  all  joy 
of  mere  sensual  living  vanishes  before  the  keen  investigator. 
In  renunciation  lies  thy  freedom.  Come,  I  will  show  thee  the 
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way  which  leads  to  deliverance  from  fear,  from  anxiety  and 
from  restlessness,  the  way  which  leads  to  peace,  to  Nirvana.” 

One  might  take  nearly  all  the  Buddhist  teachings,  and  show 
how  they  are  expounded  in  various  ways  according  to  the 
requirements  of  different  classes  of  hearers.  But  this,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  cannot  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  brief 
article.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  one 
of  the  essential  teachings  of  the  Buddha-Dharma,  and  to  see 
how  it  is  explained  according  to  the  approximate,  and  to  the 
nearest,  truth  respectively.  We  say  “  nearest  truth  ”  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  possible  for  human  beings  to  speak  of 
absolute  truth,  or  absolute  reality,  or  of  any  other  absolute. 
Human  thought,  and  still  more  human  language,  is  only  able 
to  grasp  and  to  convey  relative  and  limited  ideas. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Buddha-Dharma  is  included 
in  two  brief  sentences  :  “  Sabbe  sankhara  anicca  ”  ;  “  Sabbe 
dhamma  anatta  ” — the  middle  sentence,  “  Sabbe  sankhara 
dukkha,”  which,  as  a  rule,  comes  between  these  two,  is  now 
out  of  our  subject.  All  Buddhists  repeat  this  famous  ancient 
formula.  We  fear  that  many  of  them  fail  to  understand  its 
meaning. 

The  common  folk  in  all  Buddhist  countries  speak  of  re-birth. 
This  word,  in  itself,  is  not  misleading,  and  it  conveniently 
expresses  an  approximate  idea  of  the  truth.  What  is  required, 
however,  is  a  right  notion  about  what  it  is  that  is  re-born, 
and  the  process  of  re-birth.  It  is  not  possible  to  accept,  even 
as  an  approximate  truth,  the  doctrine  that  a  “  soul/’  or  person, 
or  entity  of  any  kind,  is  ”  transmigrating  ”  from  one  body  to 
another.  This  view  is  entirely  erroneous  according  to  the 
Buddha-Dharma. 

The  correct  view,  approximately,  is  that  our  deeds,  our 
thoughts  (karma-tanha)  are  re-born,  that  is  to  say  the  five 
khandhas — i.e.,  form,  sensation,  perception,  mentality,  con¬ 
sciousness,  are  re-born. 

In  dependence  upon,  or  as  a  sequence  of,  a  form  (a  body) 
now  existing,  and  on  account  of  the  present  existence  of 
sensations,  perceptions,  volitions,  states  of  consciousness, 
other  forms,  sensations,  perceptions,  volitions,  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  will  arise  in  the  future.  To  put  it  in  the  words 
of  the  Visuddhi  Magga  :  “  The  khandhas  alone  roll  on.” 

Considering  the  subject  in  this  approximate  manner,  it  is 
perfectly  right  for  one  to  exert  himself  in  the  practice  of  good 
works,  and  in  the  habit  of  benevolent  thoughts,  with  the 
definite  hope  that  happy  results  will  be  reaped  later  on.  Just 
as  the  present  person  is  but  the  result  of  previous  bodily  and 
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mental  actions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  is  this  person  now 
engaged  in  building  up  some  other  new  person  who  will  appear 
in  the  future. 

Are  these  two  persons  to  be  considered  as  identical  or 
different  ?  They  are  neither  completely  identical  nor  com¬ 
pletely  different,  say  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 

The  sage,  Nagasena,  describes  how  a  man  went  to  a  cowherd 
and  bought  milk  from  him.  Then,  having  other  business  to 
attend  to,  he  left  the  pot  full  of  milk  in  charge  of  that  cowherd. 
Returning  on  the  morrow,  he  asked  for  his  milk.  The  cowherd 
brought  him  the  pot  which  he  had  put  aside,  but  it  now  con¬ 
tained  curd.  The  buyer  of  the  milk  refused  it,  arguing  that 
he  had  bought  milk  and  not  curd.  “It  is  perfectly  true,” 
replied  the  cowherd,  “  I  have  sold  you  milk,  but  without 
any  fault  of  mine  your  yesterday’s  milk  has  become  to-day’s 
curd.  Such  is  the  nature  of  milk.”  The  man  went  away, 
saying  that  the  thing  bought  by  him  was  very  different  in 
appearance  and  taste  from  that  which  the  milkman  handed 
him  now.  The  latter  agreed,  still  maintaining  that,  although 
different  from  those  of  yesterday,  the  contents  of  to-day  were 
the  same  ! 

It  is  easy  to  grasp  this  analogy.  The  second  person,  although 
different  in  every  way  from  the  first,  and  without  any  identical 
soul,  has  passed  over  from  the  first  to  the  second,  yet  this 
second  person  is  not  absolutely  different  from  the  first.  He  is 
not  the  same,  nor  is  he  another  ! 

Consequently,  the  interest  of  the  man  of  the  world  is  to 
accumulate  good  deeds,  kind  and  intelligent  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the  seed  which  will  give 
birth  to  higher  forms  and  bright  and  happy  conditions  of 
existence  in  the  future. 

Here,  some  Mahayanists  will  say  that  the  expectation  of 
a  reward  is  but  a  selfish  idea  ;  and  the  man  who  holds  it, 
they  affirm,  is  but  a  trader  in  search  of  profit. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  although  we  must  not  discourage 
these  childlike  persons  who  struggle  bravely  against  evil  in 
the  hope  of  a  reward,  there  is  still  a  higher  truth  to  teach  them 
when  they  have  learned  the  lower  one. 

For  example,  a  man  having  partially  realized  the  first  of 
the  Four  Noble  Truths,  the  existence  of  sorrow,  may  earnestly 
wish  to  become  a  Buddha,  or  a  Bodisatva,  or  any  kind  of 
great  teacher,  in  order  to  help  other  beings  to  get  rid  of  this 
sorrow.  This  is  a  very  right  attitude  of  mind,  still  it  is  an 
inferior  one. 

Another  man,  having  set  aside  the  idea  of  “  I,”  wishes 
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merely  that  a  Buddha,  a  helper  of  suffering  beings,  may 
arise.  He  casts  aside  the  selfish  desire  of  being  himself  that 
helper.  He  hopes  that  good  may  be  done,  no  matter  who 
does  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  nobler  attitude,  and  one  more 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Buddhism.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  desire  for  reward  is  given  up  together  with 
the  longing  to  be  oneself  the  doer  of  the  good  work. 

One  who  is  in  this  mind  will  give  food  and  clothing  to  the 
poor,  not  because  this  will  ensure  him  the  enjoyment  of  plenty 
in  his  next  life,  but  merely  with  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  suffering  of  unhappy  beings.  He  does  not  look  beyond 
this.  The  needy  have  been  relieved,  that  is  all. 

“  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  for  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  days,”  1  says  the  Christian  Bible.  But  the 
unselfish  disciple  of  the  Buddha  will  cast  his  bread  only  because 
there  are  hungry  ones  to  be  fed.  He  will  spread  loving  thoughts, 
kind  and  helpful,  because  his  heart  is  burning  with  compassion 
for  those  who  suffer  and  who  are  immersed  in  grief  and  afflic¬ 
tion.  As  for  himself,  he  wants  nothing.  But,  if  the  bread 
he  has  cast  does  come  back  again  later  on,  he  will  cast  it 
again  and  again  upon  the  waters  of  the  great  ocean  of  samsara, 
the  great  ocean  of  sorrow.  Thus  is  born  the  symbolical 
doctrine  of  the  Bodhisatvas  who,  kalpa  after  kalpa,  eternity 
after  eternity,  refuse  to  enter  the  everlasting  peace  of  Nirvana, 
in  order  to  remain  faithful  to  the  world  of  suffering  beings. 

Noble  as  is  this  last  attitude,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
higher  Buddhist  doctrine,  it  is  imperfect  if  stained  by  an 
erroneous  belief  in  the  Atma  (Pali,  Atta),  that  is  to  say,  belief 
in  the  self ,  in  the  ego.  This  man  of  lofty  mind,  whose  only 
wish  is  to  help  all  beings,  sees  these  beings  outside  of  himself, 
as  it  were,  different  from  himself  ;  and  he  holds  this  view 
because  he  still  believes  in  a  permanent  self  which  is  his  “  I.” 

Let  us  now  take  a  long  step  forward,  and  we  come  to  the 
stage  where  realization  is  attained. 

For  one  who  has  done  with  the  mirage  of  duality,  who  sees 
the  world  and  all  beings  in  the  mind,  not  anywhere  else  outside  : 
then  the  problem  of  karma,  as  well  as  that  of  the  salvation  of 
beings,  is  not  to  be  resolved  by  material  actions,  but  by  a 
mental  process.  Some  of  these  yogi,  these  gompchens  (eremites 
who  spend  their  life  in  meditation  in  Tibet),  who  for  years 
remain  idle  in  appearance,  shrouded  in  solitude  and  silence, 
are  much  more  active  workers  than  are  so  many  well-meaning 
speakers  and  writers  whose  activity  is  only  vain  agitation. 

He  who  is  bound  cannot  free  others.  The  best  way  to 
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enlighten  others  is  to  become  enlightened  oneself.  There  can 
be  no  selfishness  here,  for  the  first  effect  of  enlightenment  is 
the  uprooting  of  the  illusion  which  gives  birth  to  the  belief 
in  “  self/’  and  the  selfishness  which  naturally  follows  this 
belief. 

We  may  look  higher  still.  Above  the  silent  thinker,  the 
actionless  worker,  who  solves,  or  rather  dissolves,  the  problem 
of  karma  and  of  the  salvation  of  beings,  other  stages  may  be 
reached.  But  to  talk  about  them  is  mere  empty  talk,  for  they 
can  only  be  realized,  never  described.  The  path  is  there, 
before  each  of  us  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  know  may  enter 
it  and  see  for  themselves.  Only  thus  can  they  understand. 

We  must  leave  these  heights.  They  belong  only  to  those 
who  have  given  up  the  world,  to  the  sannyasins,  either  wearing 
the  traditional  orange  robe,  or  clad  in  the  invisible  ascetic  garb 
of  their  vows  and  their  resolutions.  For  the  majority  of 
people,  still  tied  by  karmic  bonds,  the  ideal  is  the  realization 
of  this  selfless,  earnest  desire — that  good  may  be  done,  that 
sorrow  may  be  removed,  that  light  may  shine.  Gradually, 
by  persevering  earnestly  in  this  mental  attitude,  they  will 
loosen  the  fetter  of  the  illusion  of  duality.  Karma  will  cease 
to  appear  to  them  as  a  sort  of  straight  line,  a  kind  of  store  of 
good  and  of  bad  products  of  which  they  are  the  possessors, 
and  which  concern  none  other  save  only  themselves.  They 
will  become  able  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  entanglement  of 
karma,  and  begin  to  understand  that  the  stream  of  karma  is 
only  the  samsara  ;  that  they,  as  well  as  others,  are  but  the 
waves  and  the  drops  of  water  which  form  the  stream.  Just 
as  we  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  a  stream  apart  from  the 
flowing  water,  or  that  the  flowing  water  cannot  be  other  than 
a  stream,  so  the  vague  intuition  will  rise  in  them  of  a  sameness 
lying  under  all  these  apparently  separated  manifestations. 

Will  they,  then,  become  inactive  ?  No  !  but  their  acts  will 
be  born  of  other  motives  and  have  another  meaning. 

So,  we  read  in  the  V ajracchedika  Sutta  of  the  Prajna  Para- 
mita  :  “  As  a  man  who  has  entered  the  darkness  will 
not  see  anything,  thus  is  to  be  considered  him  who  is  immersed 
in  (the  belief  of)  objects  (phenomenal  wrorld),  and  who,  being 
immersed  in  objects,  gives  a  gift.  But  as  a  man  who  has  eyes 
would,  when  the  night  becomes  light,  and  the  sun  has  risen, 
see  many  things  ;  in  this  way  is  to  be  considered  him  who, 
being  not  immersed  in  objects,  gives  a  gift.” 

These  few  words  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  they  will 
supply  an  illuminating  subject  for  meditation.  They  belong 
to  one  of  those  books  which,  according  to  the  Tradition,  were 
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handed  to  Nagarjuna  by  the  Nagas,  and  which  are  the  key  to 
that  doctrine  which  some  would  like  to  call  “  esoteric  teaching.” 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  even  that  secret  Tibetan  doctrine  of 
Dzok-Ghen,  the  words  are  rather  easy  to  hear  or  to  read  ;  it 
is  in  their  understanding  that  lies  the  esotericism. 

Nothing  has  been  hidden  by  the  Buddha,  nothing  has  been 
hidden  by  the  teachers  who  have  followed  him  and  commented 
upon  his  Dharma.  The  veil  between  us  and  them  is  our 
ignorance.  Let  us  dispel  it,  let  us  raise  our  minds  to  the 
height  of  these  Masters  ;  and,  without  a  single  word  of  explana¬ 
tion,  we  shall  grasp  the  meaning  of  their  teaching.  How 
so  ? — Because  we  shall  see  what  they  have  seen,  understand 
what  they  have  understood  :  because,  to  use  words  nearer 
the  actual  truth,  our  eyes  will  have  become  their  eyes,  and 
our  mind  their  mind. 

Nothing  more  can  be  added  to  these  few  notes,  save  only 
one  thing,  the  Holy  Mantra  of  the  Mahayana  : 

“  O  Wisdom  gone,  gone  to  the  Other  Shore  ; 

Landed  upon  the  other  shore  !  Swaha  !  " 

c<  Gate,  gate,  paramgate,  parasamgate  Bodhi  !  Swaha  ! 

SUNYANANDA. 

Tofokuji,  Monastery  of  the  Dhyana  (Zen-shu), 

Kyoto,  Japan. 
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V.  KARMA  AND  RE-BIRTH 

Karma  1  (Pali,  kamma)  means,  literally,  action.  As  a  technical 
term  in  Buddhist  philosophy  it  means  not  only  action,  but  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  action.  The  Law  of  Karma  is  therefore 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

Nothing  can  happen,  occur,  or  come  into  being  or  existence, 
without  adequate  causation.  The  cause  of  an  effect  was  itself 
the  effect  of  previous  cause,  and  so  back,  in  endless  sequence,  to 
infinity.  The  effect  becomes  the  cause  of  further  effect,  and 
so  on,  in  endless  sequence  to  infinity.  The  causation  of  an 
effect  may  be  single  or  multiple.  There  is  one  exception  : 
two  or  more  causes  may  cancel  each  other.  This  exception 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  final  chapter. 

That  we  cannot  trace  out  the  sequence  of  causation  for  any 
given  effect  is  no  argument  that  there  was  no  such  causation. 
If  we  find  a  large  boulder,  or  stone,  on  a  sandy  shore,  far 
removed  from  its  parent  cliff,  we  know  that  it  did  not  come 
there  “  of  itself.”  If  we  have  a  general  idea  of  the  set  of  the 
tides  and  the  ocean  currents,  and  if  we  know  where  the  nearest 
geological  formation  is  situated  to  which  it  belongs,  we  may 
come  to  some  general  conclusion  as  to  whence  it  came,  and  how 
it  arrived  where  we  find  it.  But  we  cannot  trace  exactly  the 
sequences  of  causes  and  effects  which  brought  it  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  been  thrown  overboard  from  the 
ballast  of  a  passing  ship  which  took  it  up  from  the  other  side  of 
the  country.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  karma  of  the  stone,  the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  which  brought  it  to  where  it  is. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  throughout  all  animate  and  inanimate 
nature.  It  is  the  same  with  the  flowers  in  the  meadows,  the 
trees  in  the  forests,  and  with  the  birds  and  the  animals  living 
therein.  It  is  the  same  with  each  individual  man  and  woman. 

I  find  myself  exactly  where  I  am,  in  such  and  such  circum¬ 
stances,  possessed  of  such  and  such  abilities  and  disabilities  ; 
I  possess,  or  am  possessed  by,  such  and  such  desires  and  inclina- 

1The  Sanskrit  form  “  karma  ”  is  used  here  and  elsewhere,  as  it  has 
been  adopted  into  the  English  language  as  a  word  in  current  speech. 
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tions  for  good,  and  other  desires  and  inclinations  for  evil,  as 
the  result  of  karma. 

If  I  subject  myself  to  a  process  of  “  psycho-analysis,”  to  use 
a  term  now  much  in  use,  than  which  there  is  none  so  exhaus¬ 
tively  minute  and  accurate  as  that  of  Buddhism,  I  find  myself 
to  be,  not  one  effect,  but  a  bundle  of  effects.  I  find  “  within 
myself  ”  not  one  “  I,”  but  many  “  I’s.”  One  who  had  listened 
to  a  discussion  on  multiple  personality  exclaimed  :  “It  is 
quite  true  !  I  know  there  are  a  good  many  people  under  my 
skin,  and  some  of  them  are  very  shabby  fellows  !  ”  This  is 
true  of  the  best  of  us.  Who,  then,  shall  condemn  any  one  else 
because  one  of  the  “  shabby  fellows  ”  happens  to  be  upper¬ 
most  ? 

If  we  consider  that  each  one  of  us  as  Namarupa  (mind  and 
body)  is  the  result  of  two  others,  and  these  two  of  four,  and  so 
on,  we  have  not  very  far  to  go  back  before  we  get  to  hundreds 
and  to  thousands  of  progenitors. 

Considered  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  heredity, 
each  may  be  said  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  all  of 
these  ;  and,  in  individual  cases,  we  may  “  throw  back  ”  a 
number  of  generations  in  a  very  decided  fashion. 

We  know  that  children  resemble  their  parents  in  certain 
general,  mostly  physical,  characteristics.  But  as  they  grow 
older,  indeed  frequently  when  quite  young,  they  develop 
individualities  of  their  own  often  differing  widely  from  those 
of  their  parents.  And  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents  often 
differ  widely  from  each  other.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  what  we  call  genius. 

To  a  great  poet,  a  great  musician,  a  great  philosopher,  states¬ 
man,  or  general,  come  intuitively,  not  only  the  power,  the 
ability,  but  the  knowledge,  often  at  an  early  age,  which  could 
not  ordinarify  be  cultivated  in  a  long  life-time. 

Genius,  some  say,  is  a  “  gift  ”  ;  others  that  it  is  the  result  of 
heredity  ;  others  that  it  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
The  slipshod  Western  habit  of  mind  thinks  that  it  has  only  to 
coin  a  phrase,  and  the  problem  is  solved.  Strange  it  is  that 
there  is  seldom  any  trace  of  similar  “  gifts  ”  in  the  family 
history  of  a  born  genius  ;  strange  that  everyone  possessed  of 
the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  does  not  develop  into  a 
genius.  Strange  that  this  genius  so  seldom  hands  down  his 
gift  to  his  descendants.  Genius  has  been  more  correctly 
defined  as  a  power  of  appropriating  the  results  of  subliminal 
mentation  to  subserve  the  supraliminal  stream  of  thought — 
a  subliminal  uprush.  True,  all  the  powers  of  genius,  and  much 
else,  lie  in  the  subliminal — below  the  threshold  ( limen )  of 
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consciousness,  that  is,  the  subconscious.  But  whence  conies 
the  power  of  appropriating  it  ?  What  causes  the  “  uprush  ”  ? 
How  does  it  come  about  that  the  Namarupa  can  respond  to 
it  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  ? 

But  why,  in  any  case,  should  this  Namarupa  which  calls 
itself  “  I  ”  have  thus  descended  in  this  particular  line  ? 

If  I  look  back  over  as  much  as  I  can  remember  of  my  past 
life,  I  get  some  idea  as  to  how  “I”  became  as  “  I  ”  am  now. 
And  the  more  I  reflect  upon  this,  the  more  clear  it  appears  that 
it  was  not  one,  unchanging  “  I  ”  which  has  existed  over,  say, 
the  last  forty  years,  but  quite  a  number  of  successive  “  Fs.” 

I  see  that  there  were  certain  natural  faculties  and  predis¬ 
positions  which  were  inherited  from  my  parents,  and  from  the 
somewhat  less  that  I  know  of  my  grandparents.  But  there 
have  been  a  great  many  other  things  which  have  developed 
within  “  myself  ”  totally  different  from  what  I  remember  of 
them. 

Here  were  certain  bad  habits  formed,  some  of  which,  if  not 
checked  in  time,  might  have  resulted  in  tragic  consequences 
as  they  did  in  unhappy  ones.  Here  were  other  good  habits 
which  went  to  counterbalancing  the  bad  ones,  and  were 
productive  of  happy  results.  Again,  the  bad  might  overcome 
the  good,  and  vice  versa ,  a  great  many  times  in  succession. 
But  why  should  the  one  or  the  other  predominate  in  the  long 
run  and  determine  the  stamp  which  is  upon  this  “  I  ”  now  ? 

Association  and  environment,  one  may  say.  True,  but  how 
did  “  I  ”  come  into  this  association  and  environment,  finally, 
as  the  result  of  passing  through  previous  associations  and 
environments  ? 

Why  was  “  I  ”  born  of  such  parents,  in  such  circumstances 
that  started  me  off  on  the  line  which  has  brought  me,  like  the 
stone  on  the  seashore,  to  where  “  I  ”  am  at  this  moment  ? 

There  must  be  an  adequate  cause  that  one  person  should  be 
born  into  a  condition  of  affluence,  endowed  with  fine,  mental, 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  who,  after  a  long,  useful,  virtuous 
and  happy  life,  passes  away  easily  and  quietly  into  that  which 
is  beyond. 

There  must  be  an  adequate  cause  that  another  person  should 
be  born  into  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
with  wholly  evil  nature,  with  a  warped,  sickly  and  infirm 
body,  whose  whole  life  is  vicious  and  miserable,  and  who 
finally  dies  of  a  lingering  and  painful  disease. 

There  must  be  adequate  causes  for  the  infinite  gradations  of 
life  conditions  between  these  extremes. 

To  account  for  this,  we  must  assume  one  of  three  things. 
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Either  it  comes  about  by  the  fiat  of  an  irresponsible  god- 
creator  :  in  which  case  mankind  is  hopeless  indeed,  at  the 
mercy  of  an  omnipotent,  tyrannical  caprice,  against  which  lies 
the  charge  of  partiality  and  unfairness,  or  an  even  stronger 
indictment.  No  Buddhist  would  venture  to  accuse  any  deity 
of  such  a  crime. 

Or,  it  is  the  result  of  blind  “  chance,”  which  neither  science 
nor  philosophy  can  admit,  and  certainly  not  Buddhism. 

Or,  it  is  as  Buddhism  teaches,  the  result  of  karma  carrying 
over  from  some  pre-natal  existence. 

This  last  is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis,  even  if  it  be 
conceded  that  it  cannot  be  proved  as  fact  in  experience.  Let  us 
consider. 

Looking  back  over  my  own  past  life  (and,  in  such  a  case,  one 
can  only  take  oneself  as  the  subject  of  analysis  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration),  I  realize  that  whatever  has  happened  of  a 
“  fortunate  ”  or  an  “  unfortunate  ”  nature  ;  whatever  has 
brought  happiness,  satisfaction,  or  “  success,”  or  whatever  has 
brought  the  reverse — whatever  causes  there  were,  are  to  be 
found  within  myself.  There  are  few  to  thank,  and  certainly 
none  to  blame,  other  than  myself.  There  is  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  effect  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  and  that  sequence 
is  found  nowhere  else  but  in  myself.  As  Buddhism  correctly 
teaches,  I  am  my  own  karma.  This  is  where  the  living  being 
(namarupa)  differs  from  the  inanimate  object. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  linked  with  karma  in  this  case, 
and  that  is  tanhd — desire,  craving.  The  desire  for  something 
else  than  that  which  is.  This  desire  arises  from,  and  also 
causes  the  continuation  of,  what  is  called  in  Buddhism  dukkha , 
uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  discomfort — in  its  extreme,  anxiety, 
suffering,  pain.  This  uneasiness  arises  from  the  sense  that 
everything  is  not  complete,  or  quite  as  it  should  be,  that  there 
is  something  wanting  to  make  one  content.  This,  again,  is 
caused  by  the  realized  or  unrealized  fact  of  transitoriness 
(anicca). 

To  leave  these  two  points  of  dukkha  and  anicca  for  further 
consideration.  There  is  this  desire,  tanha,  linked  with  karma, 
which  gives  rise  to  further  action  (karma)  one  way  or  another. 
This  Tanha-karma  is,  in  reality,  the  “  I — Myself,”  or,  to  use 
the  emphatic  Latin,  it  is  “  Egomet .” 

Why  did  those  past  “  I’s,”  the  follies  of  which  the  present 
“  I  ”  can  see  so  clearly,  do  so  many  things  not  conducive  to 
their,  or  their  present  successor’s,  happiness,  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  ?  The  answer  is  :  Avijja — “  not  knowing,”  ignorance 
There  came  eventually  an  “  awareness,”  partaking  of  what  is 
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called  in  Buddhism  panha,  enlightenment.  From  time  to  time 
the  clouds  would  come  down  black,  obscuring  the  light ;  and 
each  time  that  the  light  reasserted  itself,  the  avijja  would 
stand  out  more  clearly  for  what  it  is,  ignorance,  stupidity.  Do 
we  not,  after  looking  back  on  some  past  action,  exclaim* 
“  What  a  fool  I  was  ”  ?  But  this  panna  is  itself  part  of  the 
karma.  Why  did  it  assert  itself  ?  Why  did  it  not  assert 
itself  before  ?  We  may  call  panna,  in  this  sense,  “  conscience  ” 
if  we  choose.  In  most  people  it  arises  by  fits  and  starts,  in 
some  it  never  seems  to  arise  at  all ;  of  only  a  few  can  it  be  said 
that  conscience  is  always  uppermost  in  these  days  when  it  is 
an  inconvenient  thing  to  possess.  But,  if  present,  or  not 
present — Why  ?  For  the  answer,  one  has  to  go  back  beyond 
all  the  “  I’s  ”  that  can  be  remembered. 

Buddhism  does  not  admit  of  any  chance,  or  fate,  or  luck — 
of  anything  happening/'  of  itself,”  any  more  than  we  can  admit 
the  stone  on  the  beach  coming  “•  of  itself.”  Therefore  one  has 
to  go  back  to  before  this  particular  birth  of  this  particular  “  I  ” 
to  account  for  it. 

If  we  admit,  as  perforce  we  must,  that  the  "  I  ”  at  this 
moment  of  time  is  the  successor  of,  but  by  no  means  the  same 
“  I  ”  that  existed  two,  five,  or  ten  years  ago,  then  there  is  good 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  "  I  ”  which  arose  to  consciousness 
at  birth  is  the  successor  of  “  I’s  ”  which  preceded  it.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  certain  dominant  characteristics  about  the 
narna  (psychical)  “I”  which  can  be  recognized  as  the  same  as 
those  of  ten,  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  this  is  also  true  of  the 
rupa  (physical)  "  I  ”  which  then  existed,  and  which  we  know 
is  not  now  the  same  in  any  particle. 

It  may  be  said,  this  new  physical  vehicle  is  not  the  successor 
of  those  which  went  before  in  another  life.  How  do  we  know 
that  ?  The  “  world-stuff  ”  (material)  is  one,  and  the  “  soul-  1 
stuff  ”  (psychical)  is  one.  The  two  are  one,  to  be  exact,  for 
there  is  no  dualism  in  the  universe.  But  there  is  continuity. 
Is  there  not  good  reason  to  claim  (apart  altogether  from  certain 
experimental  evidence  which  might  not  be  accepted)  that 
Namarupa  is  really  a  continuum  ?  May  not  the  “  I  ”  vibra¬ 
tion  which  expresses  itself  in  this  birth  be  nothing  more  than 
the  direct  effect  of  the  “  I  ”  vibration  from  a  preceding  death  ? 
In  any  case,  what  we  call  death  does  not  mean  the  cessation  of 
anything,  but  is  only  a  point  of  change  ;  nor  does  what  we  call 
birth  mark  the  actual  beginning  of  anything,  but  is  only  a 
point  of  continuation. 

There  is  nothing  which  “  passes  over  ”  (in  the  sense  of 

1  There  is  no  other  single  English  word  to  express  what  is  meant. 
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metempsychosis  or  reincarnation)  of  an  entity  in  the  constant 
flux  and  change  of  the  “  psychic  I,”  any  more  than  there  is 
anything  which  passes  over  in  metabolism.  This  is  why,  in 
Buddhism,  the  term  re-birth  is  used  instead  of  metempsychosis 
or  reincarnation,  because  there  is  no  “  psyche,"  as  such,  to 
reincarnate. 

If  we  reject  the  hypothesis  of  re-birth  in  the  Buddhist  sense, 
then  we  are,  as  has  been  said  before,  thrown  back  either  upon 
blind  chance,  or  upon  the  theory  of  an  arbitrary  divine  fiat 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  both  of  which  leaves  us  the 
helpless  victims  of  circumstance. 

Contemplating  a  large  concourse  of  people,  we  reflect  that 
in  three  or  four,  certainly  in  five  score  years,  there  will  not  be  a 
single  one  of  them  alive  on  earth.  Consider  the  utter  non-  * 
comprehension  of  most  of  them  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  lives, 
the  trivial  futility  of  most  of  those  lives.  Consider,  as  the  Rig 
Veda  says  of  bygone  creations,  “  the  hopes  deferred  and  ends 
unrealized."  Is  it  possible  that  all  these  developing  intelli¬ 
gences  flash  for  one  brief  moment  on  life’s  stage,  and  then 
vanish  for  ever  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  long  life  of  endeavour, 
crowned  with  success,  having  reached  almost,  but  never  quite, 
its  culminating  point,  is  by  the  mere  incident  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  physical  body  cancelled  for  all  time  ?  Here  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  accumulation  of  psychic  energy  of  the  highest  order, 
productive  of  no  effect  in  this  or  any  other  world.  Consider 
the  brilliant  genius  of  a  Shakespeare,  the  painstaking  industry 
of  a  Herbert  Spencer,  or  of  a  Darwin,  or  the  more  sinister 
vibrations  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Caesar  Borgia,  cut  off — with  no 
after  effects,  no  continued  “  vibration  "  of  that  energy  which 
was  set  going,  without  any  adequate  causation,  only  some 
three  score  years,  more  or  less,  before  !  It  needs  more  of  the 
credulity  of  scepticism  than  of  the  credulity  of  belief  to  assume 
any  such  thing. 

True,  these  may  not  manifest  themselves  at  once  in  mundane 
surroundings,  otherwise  we  should  witness  a  succession  of 
Shakespeares,  Spencers  and  Napoleons  every  generation  or  so. 
But,  when  the  conditions,  which  are  also  part  of  the  karmic 
law,  are  such  that  these  highly  developed  intelligences  can 
manifest  on  this  earth  plane,  they  do  manifest. 

The  question  of  memory  is  usually  put  forward  as  a  test  of 
the  re-birth  idea  ;  and  because  the  vast  majority  of  people 
have  no  such  memory,  it  is  triumphantly  assumed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  an  actual 
event  in  this  life  never  happened  because  it  is  forgotten.  In 
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this  particular  life  one  forgets  more  than  one  remembers.  It 
would  indeed  be  remarkable  if  this  brain  consciousness  could  be 
normally  aware  of  events  which  had  never  been  impressed 
upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  not  aware  of  many 
events  which  are  impressed  upon  it,  and  a  great  many  more 
of  which  it  is  aware  are  not  retained  by  it. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  referred  to  instances  of  such  memories 
occurring  in  the  Far  East.  Of  course,  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  re-birth  idea  in  a  Buddhist  country  may  account  for 
these  “  fancies,”  especially  in  children.  But  there  are  grown¬ 
up  people  who,  when  sure  of  their  audience,  do  seriously  claim 
to  possess  such  memory.  Here,  of  course,  an  individual  can 
only  speak  for  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  memory  of  events  in 
this  life.  But  where  the  sanity  and  integrity  of  that  person  is 
undoubted,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  deceive,  we 
cannot  but  accept  the  statement ;  though,  to  be  sure,  we  may 
make  a  mental  reservation  as  to  whether  our  friend  had 
“  imagined  "  it.  How  much,  by  the  way,  of  what  we  think 
really  happens  every  day  may  be  put  down  to  imagination  ? 

In  Buddhism  there  is  a  certain  meditation  practice  by  the 
exercise  of  which  it  is  claimed  that  such  memory  can  be  evoked. 
In  its  first  stages  it  is  applied  to  this  life  only,  and,  as  one 
proceeds,  there  are  picked  up  hundreds  of  “  forgotten  " 
memories.  But,  since  the  greater  number  of  such  memories 
are  forgotten  because  they  were  disagreeable,  deliberately 
thrust  out  of  sight  as  it  were,  their  re-emergence  usually 
prevents  the  practitioner  going  on  with  his  “  memory  training." 
This  train  of  thought,  however,  once  set  going,  is  not  easily 
stopped,  and  it  will  certainly  produce  results  by  no  means 
conducive  to  one’s  peace  of  mind.  All  those  supposedly 
forgotten  memories  are  there,  nevertheless,  stored  up  in  what 
is  called  the  "  subconscious  ’’  mind.  It  is  through,  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  subconscious,  or  subliminal,  memory  that  the 
circumstances  of  a  previous  life  may  be  recalled. 

Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  instances  how  the  young  daughter  of 
an  eminent  barrister,  known  to  him,  began  to  write  Greek 
fluently  with  all  the  complex  accents  in  their  correct  places. 
He  also  refers  to  a  letter  received  from  a  famous  physician 
asking  his  (Sir  Arthur’s)  opinion  about  one  of  his  children  who 
had  written  a  considerable  amount  of  script  in  mediaeval 
French.1  Many  scores  of  similar  instances  could  be  given 
supported  by  equally  unimpeachable  evidence.  But  nothing 
of  all  this  is  inexplicable  or  mysterious  from  the  Buddhist 
point  of  view.  It  is  curious  how  every  possible  and  impossible 

1  The  Vital  Message,  p.  166. 
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theory  and  conjecture  is  put  forward  to  account  for  these 
events,  except  the  correct  explanation  of  re-birth.  When  this 
view  is  more  generally  held  such  occurrences  will  become  more 
common. 

The  vast  diversity  in  mind  and  morals,  in  brain  and  physique, 
in  conditions,  circumstances  and  environment,  observable 
throughout  the  world  of  men,  cannot  adequately  be  explained 
by  any  other  hypothesis  save  that  of  re-birth. 

The  special  creation  superstition  may  be  set  aside  as  not 
worthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  reincarnating  ego  theory  rests  upon  the  claim  that  the 
ego,  or  “  I,”  is  a  permanent,  unchanging  “  bodiless  substance/' 
or  “  unsubstantial  entity” — an  assumption  quite  at  variance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  multiple  and  changing  character  of 
the  “  I  ”  and  the  real  constitution  of  man’s  nature  (namarupa). 

That  school  of  psychology  which  is  based  solely  upon  the 
consideration  of  physiological  differences  and  peculiarities 
explains  nothing  save  that  there  are  these  differences  and 
peculiarities,  and  that  such  and  such  results  arise  from  them. 
There  is  a  materialistic  school  of  rationalist  ethics  which  accepts 
this  view.  But  it  can  give  no  valid  reasons  why  a  man  should 
be  honourable  in  his  conduct,  straightforward  in  his  dealings, 
and  honest  in  his  business,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law, 
if  the  reverse  will  better  promote  his  “  success  ”  in  the  world. 
It  gives  no  sound  basis  for  morals  at  all,  except  physiological 
arguments  against  certain  self-destructive  vices.  A  man  may 
be  a  beast  of  prey  (as  only  too  many  are)  in  the  “  jungle  ”  of 
life,  so  long  as  he  does  not  transgress  the  law  which  he  and  his 
kind  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  framing.  He  may 
accumulate  riches  by  methods  of  usury  and  exploitation, 
involving  misery,  ruin,  impoverishment  and  degradation  to 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  honours 
and  emoluments  which  society  has  to  offer  him.  He  dies,  at 
the  end  of  a  “  successful  career,”  rich,  and  perhaps  honoured  ; 
all  the  evil  that  he  has  wrought  lives  after  him,  and  posterity 
pays  the  penalty  for  his  misdeeds,  whilst  he  escapes  scot-free. 
There  is  a  more  flagrant  injustice  here  than  there  would 
be  were  a  god-creator  responsible  for  that  man’s  existence, 
and  who  might  be  expected  to  send  him  to  “  hell  fire  ”  in 
expiation  ! 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  re-birth  claims  to  be  based  upon 
knowledge  and  experience,  not  upon  faith  and  mere  speculation. 

According  to  the  Buddhist  philosophy  the  effects  which  find 
their  expression  in  the  arising  (jati)  of  a  being  (namarupa)  are 
simply  the  continuum  (santana)  of  the  same  appearance 
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(santhana),  which  vanished  from  the  scene  on  the  death  (rupa- 
jara)  of  the  physical  vehicle.  But  the  tendencies  (sankhara) 
persist,  and  find  their  re-expression  in,  stimulate  into  appear¬ 
ance  a  new  Namarupa  which  is  simply  the  continuum  of  the 
old  one.  There  is  no  “  passing  over  ”  of  any  thing,  as  an  “  ego,” 
or  "  soul,”  but  merely  a  transmission  of  psychic  (we  had 
almost  written  “  kinetic  ”)  energy,  the  Karma-Tanha.  This 
may  be  illustrated,  in  a  way,  by  a  line  of  billiard  balls  all 
touching  one  another.  A  sharp  tap  with  the  cue  upon  the 
ball  at  one  end  causes  the  ball  at  the  other  end  to  move  off. 
The  energy  has  been  transmitted  to  it,  and  its  movement  is, 
in  literal  fact,  the  result  of  karma — cause  and  effect — through 
all  the  others. 

Although  the  new  “  I  ”  that  appears  is  not  the  same  “  I  ” 
that  vanished,  it  is  nevertheless  the  reappearance  of  the  old 
line,  the  continuation  of  the  past  karma  with  which  are  linked 
the  old  proclivities  and  desires  (tanlia).  Here,  surely,  is 
found  a  simple,  clear  and  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  wide  divergence  of  children  from  their  parents,  and  from 
each  other,  and  of  the  infinite  differences  and  gradations  of 
intelligence,  morals,  material  circumstances,  and  so  forth  which 
are  found  throughout  the  world  of  men. 

Such  is  the  Buddhist  solution,  claimed  to  be  verifiable  as  a 
matter  of  memory  under  certain  conditions  of  consciousness. 
But  to  the  general  reader  who  comes  in  contact  with  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  to  whom  the  idea  is  strange,  it  is  merely 
put  forward  as  a  possible  hypothesis.  At  least  it  provides  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  problems  under  discussion. 

In  the  Buddhist  philosophy  the  operations  of  the  Law  of 
Karma  form  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  analysis,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  at  any  length  here.  It  falls  under  four 
heads,  i.e.  (i)  the  twelve  links  (of  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect)  with  the  three  “  connections  ”  which  unite  the  past 
with  the  present,  the  two  "  groups  ”  of  the  present,  and  the 
present  with  the  future ;  (2)  the  twenty  “  conditions  ” 

(vlsatakara)  ;  (3)  the  “  four  groups,”  one  past  causal,  one 
present  resultant,  one  present  casual,  and  one  future  resultant, 
explaining  the  active  or  passive  nature  of  the  corresponding 
links ;  (4)  the  three  periods  of  past,  present  and  future, 
indicating  the  "  time  sequence.” 

This  is  symbolised  in  the  Samsara  Cakka,  the  famous  Bud¬ 
dhist  ”  Wheel  of  Life,”  which  some  people  seek  to  invest  with 
a  mysterious,  occult  significance.  But,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
ethical  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  it  is  severely  practical,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is  called  esotericism. 
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Upon  the  laws  of  karma  and  re-birth  the  ethics  of  Buddhism 
rests.  In  these  it  finds  its  justification.  These  laws  provide 
the  most  powerful  incentive  to  righteous  and  moral  conduct 
and  deterrent  from  evil. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  Law  of  Karma,  as  applied 
to  the  human  being,  is  this  :  Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that 
shall  he  reap,  literally  and  exactly.  There  is  no  escape  for  the 
evil-doer,  and  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  can  absolve  or 
relieve  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  evil  deeds.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  power  in  heaven,  earth  or  hell  can  deprive  a 
well-doer  of  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds.  “  Just  is  the  Wheel, 
swerving  not  a  hair/' 

Once  a  man  realises  that  he  cannot  escape  even  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth  the  consequences  of  his  every  action,  either  in  this 
life  or  another,  he  will  hesitate  before  he  commits  himself  to 
ill-doing. 

The  immediate  results  of  evil-doing,  within  the  civil  law 
(which  seems,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  expressly  designed  to 
protect  certain  classes  of  f<  respectable  ”  miscreants),  may 
seem  desirable  ;  but  the  consequences  are  inevitable  sooner 
or  later. 

Most  people  who  do  evil,  without  the  civil  law,  hope  to 
escape  detection,  and  they  may  do  so.  But  they  do  not  realise 
that  there  is  a  more  terrible  law  which  they  cannot  hope  to 
escape,  a  law  which  is  utterly  impersonal  and  dispassionate, 
we  may  almost  say  “  mechanical  ”  and  automatic  in  its 
reactions. 

It  is  hoped  by  some  that  it  is  possible,  by  virtue  of  a  later 
repentance,  to  shift  the  consequences  elsewhere  and  so  to 
escape.  This — to  the  Buddhist — shockingly  immoral  super¬ 
stition  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  legalised  wrong-doing  in 
the  Western  World,  evil  which  is  not  punished  by  the  civil 
law. 

Buddhism  maintains,  with  truth,  that  there  is  no  spot  upon 
the  earth,  in  the  sky  or  sea,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains, 
where  an  evil  deed  does  not  bring  woe  to  the  doer  thereof. 
Nor  is  there  any  who  can  relieve  a  human  being  from  the 
consequences  of  his  own  deeds. 

From  this  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  conception  either 
of  an  eternal  heaven  or  an  eternal  hell.  Any  one  life  of  man 
is  exceedingly  brief.  The  award  of  an  eternity  of  bliss  or  an 
eternity  of  misery,  to  the  saint  on  the  one  hand  or  to  the  sinner 
on  the  other,  would  be  grotesquely  disproportionate.  Such 
an  idea  is  as  much  an  outrage  upon  ordinary  common  sense 
as  it  is  upon  elementary  justice. 
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The  results  of  a  well-spent  life  of  high  endeavour  and 
aspiration  are  that  the  “  ego-continuum  ”  ascends  to  higher 
levels  ;  whereas  the  consequence  of  an  ill-spent  life  is  a  descent 
to  the  lower.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
a  slipping  back  unless  there  is  continued  effort.  Good  karma 
must  be  sustained,  otherwise,  like  everything  else,  it  passes 
away.  Indeed,  the  higher  one  attains,  the  loftier  the  heights 
to  which  one  has  climbed  by  strenuous  effort,  the  greater  the 
need  for  constant  watchfulness  and  continued  exertion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  always  hope  for  the  evil-doer.  No 
matter  how  low  he  may  have  sunk,  into  what  “  hell  ”  he  may 
have  descended,  if  only  he  can  be  brought  to  see  what  the 
causes  of  his  conditions  are,  that  they  are  within  himself,  and 
not  in  any  way  external,  he  can  find  escape  from  his  miseries, 
and  may  eventually  attain  to  the  highest,  if  he  so  wills.  But 
this  escape  must  be  by  his  own  effort.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
hope  for  him  in  this  or  any  other  world.  This  essential  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  coming  to  his  assistance  of 
influences  external  to  himself.  Like  attracts  like.  The  evil 
man  is  always  surrounded  by  evil  influences  which  are  as  fuel 
to  his  “  fire.”  But  where  there  is  an  effort  for  good  put  forth, 
no  matter  how  small  and  feeble,  it  will  attract  to  itself  influences 
akin  to  it.  Thus,  in  itself,  the  belief  in  “invisible  helpers  ” 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  as  a  mere  superstition. 

Every  thought,  every  word,  every  act  of  every  person  is  a 
cause  having  its  effect  upon  others  and  upon  himself.  It  is 
an  effect,  also,  of  previous  and  like  causes.  It  produces 
reactions  which  go  to  form  one’s  character.  It  shapes  one’s 
mind,  and  body,  and  environment.  If  one  thinks,  speaks  or 
acts  in  an  evil  way,  the  effect  is  evil  both  upon  others  and 
upon  oneself.  If  one  thinks,  speaks  or  acts  that  which  is 
good,  the  effect  is  good. 

“  Good  ”  is  defined  as  that  which  tends  to  promote  the 
happiness,  comfort  and  well-being  of  others,  to  amelioration 
of  the  sorrow,  the  suffering,  the  pain  inherent  in  sensate  life. 
“  Evil  ”  is  that  which  tends  to  increase  or  accentuate  such 
sorrow,  suffering  and  pain.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  sorrow  and  suffering  may  often  act  as  disciplinary  and 
salutory  influences.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  wanton 
infliction  of  these  things  upon  others  is  evil.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  everything  which  appears  at  first  sight  to  promise 
happiness,  comfort  and  content,  necessarily  produces  these 
results.  Very  often  it  is  the  reverse. 

For  example.  In  these  days,  the  possession  of  riches,  of 
money ,  is  generally  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the  highest 
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good.  But  the  possession  of  much  money  may  actually  prove 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man.  Indeed,  it 
may  literally  be  the  inheritance  of  past  evil  karma.  We 
have  only  to  consider  the  shameful  misuse  which  many 
“  rich  ”  people  make  of  their  riches  to  appreciate  the  terrible 
karma  which  must  follow. 

The  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  known,  greatest  as 
saints,  as  religious  and  moral  teachers,  “  saviours  ”  of  their 
race,  were  poor  as  the  world  counts.  The  Buddha  saw  the 
clog  of  riches.  He  renounced  them,  otherwise  he  could  never 
have  attained  to  Enlightenment.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
son  of  poor  parents,  and  he  had  no  home.  If  he  were  to  return, 
as  his  worshippers  believe  he  will,  but  again  born  in  the  stable 
of  a  public -house  because  his  parents  were  “  tramping  ”  and 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn — what  would  they  say  to  him  ? 

The  possession  of  great  riches  is  a  very  serious  responsibility  ; 
they  are  more  likely  to  prove  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  their 
possessor.  Their  acquisition  is  a  more  serious  matter  still,  as 
this  can  only  be  achieved  to  any  great  extent  by  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  others,  and  thus  lead  to  active  evil  of  the  very  worst 
kind. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  families,  nations  and  races. 
There  is  the  karma  inherited  from  the  past  which  is  finding 
its  expression  in  the  present,  being  amplified,  modified,  or 
changed,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  this  karma  shapes  their 
future  destinies. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  empires  are  the  results  of 
their  collective  karma.  Wars,  pestilences,  famines,  civil 
strife,  periods  of  prosperity  and  social  well  being  :  all  these 
are  the  outcome  of  the  collective  karma. 

If  the  statesmen  and  the  ruling  classes  of  the  nations  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  karmic  law,  they 
would  bring  more  wisdom  to  bear  in  shaping  their  policies, 
and  in  framing  the  laws  which  (in  theory  at  any  rate)  are 
designed  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  peoples. 

In  considering  the  law  of  karma,  there  is  one  important 
error  to  be  avoided.  It  is  the  view  that,  as  everything  is  the 
result  of  karma,  therefore  whatever  happens  is  inevitable. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  poor,  the  miserable,  those  who  are 
unfortunately  circumstanced  in  mind,  body  or  estate,  are 
merely  reaping  the  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds,  and 
therefore  justly  deserve  the  conditions  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  In  one  sense  this  is  perfectly  true.  But,  con¬ 
sidered  from  another  and  a  higher  standpoint,  this  is  just 
the  reason  why  those  who  are  more  favourably  circumstanced 
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should  use  the  powers  and  the  opportunities  which  are  theirs 
to  uplift  the  less  favourably  circumstanced.  Therefore  the 
true  Buddhist  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  progress,  and 
a  supporter  of  every  wise  measure  of  social  reform. 

In  this  earth  life  material  circumstances  are  a  dominant, 
nay,  the  determining  factor  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 
True,  there  are  those  who  can  rise  above  the  handicap  of 
adverse  circumstances.  But  this  is  also  part  of  their  karma, 
and  they  are  in  the  minority. 

We  may  leave  these  considerations  for  further  discussion 
in  their  proper  place.  But  everything  here,  as  elsewhere, 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  enlightenment,  and  this  upon 
realisation,  knowledge,  of  the  factors  involved. 

Every  thought,  every  word,  every  deed,  whether  accom¬ 
panied  by  knowledge  or  not,  produces  an  exactly  similar 
reaction,  sooner  or  later,  upon  the  person  from  whom  it 
proceeds.  The  sum  total  of  these  reactions  is  his  karma,  is 
himself.  All  such  thoughts,  words  and  deeds,  constantly 
repeated,  tend  to  become  automatic ;  they  are  the  dominant 
tendencies  of  his  character,  they  determine  his  will. 

We  have,  each  one  of  us,  consciously  or  unconsciously  in  the 
past,  shaped  our  present.  We  are  in  the  present  consciously 
or  unconsciously  shaping  our  future.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  and  habits  are  formed  deliberately  in  the  light  of 
such  knowledge,  so  far  have  we  control  of  our  own  future. 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  karma  and  re-birth, 
of  the  laws  of  one’s  own  being  and  of  the  universe  about  us, 
depends  free  will.  The  full  knowledge  of  these  laws,  however, 
is  only  possible  in  a  Buddha,  or  in  the  Arahan  (one  who  has 
entered  upon  the  last  of  the  stages  of  the  Eightfold  Path). 
So  that  it  can  only  be  said  that  this  freedom  of  the  will  is  more 
or  less  conditioned  in  all  others.  With  those  who  are  swayed 
wholly  by  their  desires,  their  passions,  or  their  emotions,  the 
will  is  in  no  sense  free. 

Buddhism  has  no  theory  of  “  sin  ”  in  the  theological  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  as  an  offence  against  a  “  divine  law.”  Bud¬ 
dhism  finds  no  justification  for  the  laying  down  of  any  such 
law.  Evil,  wrong-doing,  vice,  are  regarded  as  the  outcome  of 
ignorance,  stupidity.  If  a  man  were  able  to  realise  the  results 
of  his  evil-doing,  not  only  upon  others,  but  upon  himself,  he 
would  be  so  utterly  appalled  that  he  would  cease  from  such 
evil.  Buddhism  brings  this  realisation  home,  replaces  the 
ignorance  by  knowledge. 

The  joy  of  the  Buddhist  is  in  his  freedom.  He  is  free  from 
the  terrors  of  an  imaginary  eternal  “  hell  fire.”  He  does  not 
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go  in  fear  of  the  wrath  of  a  mythical  god-creator.  He  is  not 
miserable  amid  adverse  conditions  ;  nor  is  he  unduly  puffed  up 
with  pride  should  he  find  himself  upon  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
If  he  fails  of  full  achievement,  he  knows  that  his  efforts  have 
not  been  in  vain,  for  the  attainments  of  this  life  provide  the 
natural  proclivities,  the  “  gifts,”  and  to  a  large  extent  the  op¬ 
portunities,  of  the  next.  The  Buddhist  is  truly  the  heir  of  the 
ages,  to  whom  one  short  earth-life  is  but  an  incident.  The 
accumulated  experience  of  a  limitless  past  is  his  inheritance. 
Before  him  stretch  vistas  of  Glory  unimaginable  to  the  "  earth- 
bound  ”  who  has  not  the  vision  which  is  conferred  even  by 
a  little  of  that  Enlightenment  which  comes  to  him  who  treads 
the  Path. 


(To  be  continued.) 


J.  E.  Ellam. 
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When,  in  the  magic  crystal  of  imagination  we  evoke  the 
mental  imagery  of  our  earlier  childhood's  years,  and  recall 
how  then  we  saw  and  heard  and  felt  and  thought ;  how  life 
appeared,  and  how  appealed  and  called  to  us,  then  fresh  from 
its  re-making,  one  feature  stands  out  clear  and  vivid.  Even 
amidst  our  dimmest  memories  of  those  bygone  days  there 
dominates  each  pictured  recollection — the  all-pervading,  ever¬ 
present  sense  of  the  keen  wonder  of  it  all ;  that  wonder  in  which 
the  noble  thinker  of  ancient  Greece  perceived  the  root  and  source 
of  all  our  human  wisdom. 

Later  in  life,  indeed,  we  may  encounter  things  more  seeming 
new  and  strange.  We  may  travel  into  distant  lands  and  live 
amidst  conditions  utterly  different  from  all  that  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to.  But  never,  if  we  make  exception  of  a  man's 
first  penetration  into  the  interior  spiritual  realm,  never  after 
those  first  early  years  can  aught  that  life  brings  us  so  move 
our  hearts  to  wonder,  so  thrill  our  very  being  to  the  core,  as 
did  the  common  sights  and  sounds  it  brought  us  in  our  early 
childhood.  In  those  days  the  mere  scent  of  flowers  in  the 
springtime,  the  sight  of  some  familiar  scene  by  moonlight,  the 
voice  of  a  singing  bird  in  summer  woods,  could  call  forth  an 
answer  in  a  very  passion  of  wonder,  till  the  veil  of  the  visible 
seemed  trembling  to  the  point  of  rending.  The  veil  of  matter 
seemed  about  to  part  to  make  clear  the  way  for  childish  feet 
and  eager,  opened  arms  to  reach  forth  into  a  world  of  never- 
ending  glamour,  into  the  faery  realm  where  all  is  marvellous  and 
beautiful  beyond  dreaming,  into  the  Land  of  undying  Youth, 
where  there  is  joy  for  evermore. 

Such  is  childhood's  dream,  the  leaping  and  the  laughter 
of  the  little  stream  new  sprung  from  the  dark  confinement  of 
the  earth,  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  of  its  careless  movement, 
each  fall  and  turning  of  its  way  the  harbinger  of  new  joys, 
new  wonders  yet  to  come.  And,  as  we  have  learned  during 
this  past  few  generations,  wherein  so  vast  a  field  of  knowledge 
has  opened  to  the  gaze  of  man,  the  child  but  recapitulates, 
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and  in  its  smaller  scale  epitomises,  all  the  great  common  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  whole  human  race.  So  the  babe  of  a  few 
days’  growth,  so  helpless  and  weak-seeming,  can  yet  support 
its  weight  and  will  cling  to  and  hang  from  the  stick  we  place 
within  its  grip.  Thus  he  enacts  the  story  of  its  half-simian 
and  arboreal  ancestry  :  reverting  to  the  age  when  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  human  species  was  compelled  in  infancy  to  cling 
to  boughs  of  trees,  or  to  its  shaggy  mother’s  breast  as  she  bore 
it  through  the  woods.  So  the  healthy  boy  of  a  later  age 
delights  in  woodcraft,  in  playing  the  Red  Indian,  in  mimic 
warfare.  So,  too,  the  younger  child  delights  in  playing  with 
stones,  in  dim  race-memory  of  the  palaeolithic  age.  Thus  all 
young  children  love  to  mould  the  clay  into  some  dim  resem¬ 
blance  to  man’s  earliest  attempts  at  pottery.  Every  natural 
child  finds  fascination  in  a  sea-shell,  earliest  adornment  of 
mankind,  and  listens  with  wonder,  as  his  remote  adult  forbear 
listened,  to  the  murmuring  voice  within  the  shell,  telling  of 
the  music  of  the  waves  it  never  can  forget. 

Thus,  then,  we  learn  that  that  keen  sense  of  wonder,  that 
thrilling  sense  of  imminent,  marvellous  happenings,  of  inner 
doors  about  to  open  on  a  world  of  fantasy  and  of  enchantment 
which  we  have  seen  so  dominating  all  our  earlier  life,  must  have 
surely  been  the  common  feeling,  the  common  attitude,  even 
of  adult  humanity  in  the  ages  that  have  passed  away.  Even 
lacking  other  evidence,  we  should  know  it  must  have  been 
so.  But  in  fact  there  is  evidence  enough  and  to  spare  to 
just  that  same  effect.  The  earliest  of  human  literatures  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  all  tell  this  selfsame  story  of  an  all- 
pervading  wonderment  at  life  ;  of  marvellous  happenings  ; 
of  wholesale  miracles  and  magic  powers.  If  one  can  see  the 
wonder  in  the  world,  that  life  is  full  of  mystery,  then  there 
are  “  miracles  ”  enough  to  spare  ! 

Here  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  to  imply  that, 
either  then  or  now,  there  were  or  are  no  marvellous  happenings  ; 
or  that  the  bulk  of  the  strange  marvels  that  the  old  books 
record  happened  really  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those 
peoples  of  the  childhood  of  our  race.  All  the  wonders  of  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  One  fade  into  insignificance  before  the 
daily,  momentarily  repeated  mystery  of  life,  of  growth  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  utter  miracle  of  consciousness,  that  one  is 
conscious.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  of 
man,  little  as  yet  we  know  of  it,  the  more  do  we  see  how  all 
those  ancient  miracles  might  have  happened  :  even  if  they  did 
not  happen  in  quite  the  way  that  their  recorders  thought  they 
did.  If  it  comes  to  that,  what  now  happens  exactly  as  the 
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wisest  of  us  moderns  think  it  does  ?  Till  man  has  no  more  to 
learn,  he  will  never  fully  understand,  or  rightly  see,  the  least 
and  commonest  of  happenings  in  his  daily  life. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  theory  which  has  of  late  years 
been  put  forward  to  explain  the  undoubted  fact  that  animals, 
and  even  insects,  are  able  to  communicate  intelligence,  even 
of  happenings  that,  to  their  undeveloped  minds,  must  seem 
quite  complicated.  It  is  supposed  that  the  method  of  com¬ 
munication,  common  to  the  animal  world  and  to  humanity 
before  the  development  of  language,  lies  in  telepathy  :  in  the 
direct  transmission  of  ideas  from  mind  to  mind.  Mankind 
also,  it  is  suggested,  was  so  sensitive  to  mental  images,  till  the 
growing  use  of  speech,  and  its  substitution  for  the  earlier  method 
of  communication,  superseded  this  directer,  but  less  certain, 
telepathic  communication.  By  disuse  this  telepathy  grew 
slowly  atrophied,  except,  perhaps,  in  rare  cases  of  reversion, 
or  amongst  very  primitive  communities,  or  under  unusual 
conditions  such  as  special  training  or  the  like. 

This  hypothesis,  as  has  been  said,  was  brought  forward  to 
explain  certain  undoubted  facts.  Into  those  facts,  beyond 
the  bare  generalization  of  animal  communication,  as  into  certain 
curious  collateral  evidence  which  goes  far  to  lend  support  to 
the  idea,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter.  The  theory  is  only 
introduced  at  this  point  because,  in  connection  with  what  we 
know  of  the  subliminal  self,  the  hypothesis  casts  a  very 
illuminating  sidelight  on  this  subject  of  marvellous  happenings. 

The  work  of  the  more  modern  psychologists  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that,  besides  the  ordinary  active  and  self-conscious 
mental  faculties,  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  and  with  which  we 
now  are  functioning,  there  exists  in  each  one  of  us  a  whole 
vast  realm  of  mental  functions.  To  these,  since  normally  they 
remain,  at  our  present  stage  of  mental  development,  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  the  name  of  the  Subliminal 
Self  is  given.  With  the  normal  human  being  in  this  age,  this 
extensive  realm  of  mental  faculties  (faculties  which  in  some 
respects  transcend  by  far  those  of  the  normal  waking  mind) 
remains  as  it  were  asleep,  or  inactive,  during  waking  life.  It 
is  only  when  the  normal  waking  life  is  temporarily  suspended, 
as  may  occur  in  ordinary  sleep,  in  dreams,  in  somnambulism, 
and  most  notably  in  the  hypnotic  state,  that  these  underlying 
powers  of  the  subliminal  self  are  active  and  dominant.  When 
this  occurs,  during  the  temporary  abeyance  of  the  normal 
waking  mind,  an  entirely  new,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  most 
remarkable  set  of  mental  phenomena  is  found  to  occur.  Take, 
for  example,  the  faculty  of  memory.  This,  as  we  all  know 
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only  too  well,  is  in  waking  life  a  very  imperfect  and  often  un¬ 
reliable  faculty.  It  is,  indeed,  just  when  we  most  need  to  recall 
some  particular  event,  name  or  idea,  that  it  completely  eludes 
our  groping  search.  The  memory  of  the  subliminal  self,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  almost  miraculously  perfect.  It 
would  appear  as  though  no  single  impression  of  sense,  no  faintest 
conception  of  an  idea,  ever  entered,  even  unconsciously,  to  the 
waking  mind,  into  the  content  of  our  experience,  but  that  it  is 
promptly  and  perfectly  registered  in  the  subliminal  realm. 
Thence  it  may  be  recovered  when  this  subliminal  self  is  in 
possession.  If,  for  example,  we  have  forgotten  some  impor¬ 
tant  word  or  idea,  our  best  way  to  recover  it  is,  not  to  continue 
groping  after  it  in  the  conscious  mind,  but  simply  to  go  to 
sleep  whilst  thinking  of  its  associated  ideas.  A  better  example, 
however,  of  this  perfect  memory  of  the  subliminal  mind  is  to 
be  found  in  the  old  classic  case  of  the  woman  who,  when 
hypnotized,  would  recite  with  perfect  accent  and  intonation 
the  Hebrew  text  of  various  of  the  Psalms.  As  this  woman  was 
of  the  working  classes,  and  quite  illiterate  even  in  her  own 
language,  this  appeared  to  the  thinkers  of  that  time  (it  hap¬ 
pened  about  a  century  ago,  before  the  nature  of  the  subliminal 
self  was  known  at  all)  wellnigh  a  miracle  :  until,  on  going 
into  the  past  history  of  that  woman,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  formerly  been  maidservant  to  a  clergyman,  a  great 
Hebrew  scholar.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  his 
study  and  declaiming  the  text  of  various  favourite  psalms  ! 
The  maidservant,  of  course,  could  not  understand  a  single 
syllable.  If  asked  what  her  master  was  reciting  she  would 
probably  have  answered  :  Oh,  some  old  gibberish  or  other  !  ” 
Naturally,  in  her  normal  mental  state  she  could  not  have 
reproduced  a  single  word  of  those,  to  her,  unintelligible  utter¬ 
ances.  But  every  syllable  and  tone  and  accent  of  it  all  was 
perfectly  recorded,  perfectly  registered  by  the  subliminal  mind  ; 
and  so,  when  in  later  years  it  happened,  through  hypnosis,  that 
this  subliminal  mind  was  in  possession,  the  whole  of  that  un¬ 
consciously  stored  knowledge  could  be  tapped. 

Another  most  remarkable  faculty  of  the  subliminal  mind 
is  its  seemingly  perfect  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time.  All  who 
have  studied  accounts  of  modern  experiments  in  hypnotism 
will  be  well  aware  that  if,  to  a  hypnotized  subject,  the  hypno- 
notizer  makes  a  post-hypnotic  suggestion  for  a  determinate 
time  :  for  example,  that  the  patient  shall,  after  he  or  she  is 
awake,  perform  such  and  such  an  action  at  precisely  1,567 
seconds  after  being  wakened,  that  patient,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  will  carry  out  the  suggestion  exactly  at  the  moment  thus 
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precisely  designated.  Needless  to  say,  without  constant 
reference  to  a  very  accurate  clock,  such  a  feat  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  any  ordinary  person  in  the  waking  state. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to. 
If  we  can,  so  to  speak,  give  a  command  to  this  subliminal  self 
whilst  it  is  in  a  condition  to  hear  us,  that  command  will,  even 
after  a  return  to  the  ordinary  mental  state,  be  carried  out. 
It  is  as  though  the  subliminal  mind  had  the  power,  as  it  were,  of 
dramatizing  an  idea  impressed  upon  it  into  an  actual  and  seem¬ 
ingly  objective  happening.  Suggest  to  a  hypnotized  person 
that,  after  wakening,  he  will  see  on  some  blank  sheet  of  paper 
some  definite  design,  and  his  wakened  mind  will  see  it.  More 
remarkable  still,  if  you,  say,  trace  on  the  patient’s  arm  a 
cross  with  a  cold  metal  rod,  having  suggested  that  the  simple 
figure  so  traced  out  will  appear  in  a  few  hours  as  if  the  mark 
were  branded,  then,  somehow  or  other,  the  very  flesh  of  the 
body  will  obey  the  command  in  the  designated  time.  This 
will  happen  long  after  the  patient,  utterly  unaware  of  the 
command,  has  awakened,  and  that  design  will  duly  appear. 
Here  the  phenomenon  is  not  merely  subjective,  but  it  actually 
objectivizes.  No  doubt  exists  as  to  the  possibility  of  this 
phenomenon.  It  has  been  produced  hundreds,  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands,  of  times  within  the  last  few  years. 

To  connect  up  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  subliminal 
mind  with  what  has  gone  before,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  this  subliminal 
mind  which  is  concerned  in  telepathy  ;  even  as,  in  rather  rare 
cases,  that  mind  seems  capable  of  sheer  clairvoyance  and  even 
foresight. 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
great  group  of  powers  of  the  mind  which  we  now,  for  the  reason 
that  has  been  mentioned,  term  the  subliminal  self  or  mind,  was 
far  more  active,  entered  far  more  completely  into  the  normal 
waking  mental  life  of  mankind  in  bygone  ages  than  it  does  in 
our  present  times.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  that  realm  of  mental  action  was  nearer  to  the  threshold  of 
consciousness  then  than  now ;  was  more  readily  susceptible 
of  being  evoked.  To  take  one  only  of  the  many  facts  which 
point  in  this  direction.  We  have  seen  how  the  mind  of  the 
child  tends  to  a  constant  state  of  what  we  may  term 
expectancy.  It  is  ever  ready  to  suppose  itself  on  the  verge  of 
some  great  and  marvellous  happening.  Now  this  state  of 
expectancy,  as  those  who  have  studied  modern  hypnotism 
well  know,  is  just  one  of  the  conditions  which  predispose  to 
the  sudden  lowering  of  the  threshold  to  the  inclusion  of  more 
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or  less  of  the  subliminal  realm.  It  has  been  noted  that  any 
condition  which  may  characterize  modern  childhood  is  probably 
a  reminder,  a  recapitulation,  of  the  state  in  which  the  human 
adult  of  a  thousand  years  or  more  ago  commonly  lived  during 
his  lifetime.  So  this  tendency  of  childhood  to  expectancy, 
with  its  implication  of  ready  suggestibility,  must  have  been 
the  normal  state  of  mind  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  when  we  make  some  suggestion  in¬ 
volving  the  marvellous,  the  unusual  or  unexpected,  to  the 
normal  adult  mind  as  it  is  now  developed,  that  suggestion 
altogether  fails  of  its  effect  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 
readily-suggestible  subliminal  mind  is  then,  the  person  being 
awake,  dormant  or  partly  inactive.  But  mainly  it  is  because 
the  awake  mind,  aware  of  the  unusualness  of  the  suggestion, 
strongly  inhibits  that  idea  from  seizing  hold  upon  the  conscious¬ 
ness.  If,  then,  we  could  by  any  means  make  our  suggestion 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  reached  the  subliminal  self  without 
reaching  the  awake  mind  with  its  sane  tendency  to  veto  the 
unusual,  then  we  might  be  able  to  get  our  suggestion  drama¬ 
tized  into  subjective,  or  even  objective  fact,  just  as  we  now 
can  with  a  hypnotized  person. 

But  there  is  only  one  way  now  known  to  us  of  doing  this, 
of  speaking,  as  it  were,  to  the  subliminal  mind  direct,  without 
the  knowledge  or  the  intervention  of  the  waking  mind.  That 
means  is  by  telepathic  communication  of  the  suggestion  direct 
from  mind  to  mind.  We  have  seen  how  it  is  partly  at  least 
the  subliminal  mind  that  is  concerned  in  such  telepathy  as 
now  is  possible,  both  in  respect  of  the  transmitter  and  the 
receiver  of  the  idea.  Bearing,  then,  in  mind  the  fact  that  those 
ancient  peoples  lived,  so  to  speak,  far  more  in  the  subliminal 
realm  than  is  now  the  case,  we  can  at  once  come  to  see 
why  it  was  that  what  we  may  term  the  miraculous  was  so 
much  more  common  than  it  is  now.  We  must  again  not  be 
misunderstood  to  imply  that  the  so-called  miracles  did  not 
happen,  or  rather  that  they  happened  only  in  the  imagination 
of  those  childlike  peoples.  For  we  must  remember  how,  even 
with  the  very  little  that  we  now  know  of  the  powers  of  the 
subliminal  region,  it  is  possible  under  proper  conditions  to 
produce  actual  objective  happenings,  like  the  appearance 
of  the  brand-mark  on  a  person’s  skin.  Once  grant  that  the 
subliminal  was  in  those  early  ages  nearer  to  the  surface  than  it 
now  is,  and  we  can  understand  how  widely  this  opens  the  door 
for  the  relatively  frequent  occurrence  of  what  are  commonly 
termed  miracles. 

It  was  not,  then,  in  respect  of  faulty  observation,  or  the  pure 
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imagination,  of  these  strange  phenomena  that  most  of  the 
ancient  peoples  went  so  far  astray.  The  case,  indeed,  was 
closely  comparable  to  that  of  modern  so-called  spiritualistic 
phenomena.  The  miracles,  we  may  quite  comfortably,  with 
our  modern  knowledge,  grant,  did  happen  ;  just  as  (apart 
from  cases  of  fraudulent  “  mediums  ”)  the  modern  phenomena 
of  the  seance-room  do  occur.  One  must,  however,  admit 
these  to  be  very  feeble  beside  the  effects  of  the  old-time  workers 
of  marvels.  It  was,  then  as  now,  in  respect  of  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  those  events  that  men  made  the  profoundest  error. 
Then,  the  common  misapprehension  was  that  the  miracle- 
worker  produced  his  effects  through  the  agency,  compelled  or 
voluntary,  of  the  gods  :  just  as  now  the  common  error  of  the 
modern  spiritualist  is  to  imagine  the  phenomena  of  the  seance- 
room  to  be  the  work  of  spirits  of  the  dead.  And  most  of  the 
marvel-workers,  then,  themselves  believed  in,  and  attributed 
their  wonders  to,  their  gods  :  just  as  now  most  mediums 
believe  in,  and  attribute  their  phenomena  to,  their  so-called 
“  spirit  guides.” 

And,  since  those  ancient  peoples  naturally  attributed  to 
their  gods  the  possession  in  an  enhanced  degree  of  all  their  own 
higher  mental  characters,  they  fell  into  a  far  more  profound 
and  more  far-reaching  error  in  respect  of  the  marvels  of  which 
they  deemed  them  the  prime  movers.  In  the  gods,  they 
thought,  was  the  spirit  of  truth.  The  marvels  were  the  direct 
work  of  the  gods.  Therefore  they  were  the  proof  of  the  truth  of 
whatever  doctrine  the  gods’  servant,  the  visible  miracle-worker, 
gave  utterance  to. 

Here,  of  course,  we  moderns,  with  our  logically-trained 
minds,  altogether  part  company  with  those  old-time  thinkers. 
If  a  man  should  come  to  us,  and  perform  some  seemingly 
marvellous  feat  before  our  eyes,  we  should,  if  we  were  seized 
of  the  scientific  spirit,  be  intensely  interested  in  the  phenomena. 
But  however  many,  and  however  great  and  wonderful,  were 
the  phenomena,  we  should  not  on  that  account  be  in  the  least 
inclined  to  accept  as  true  whatever  doctrine  that  wonder-worker 
might  be  pleased  to  teach.  We  should,  indeed,  regard  the 
claim,  that  because  he  could  work  wonders,  therefore  his  teaching 
was  true,  as  wholly  illogical  and  absurd.  But  it  was  far  other¬ 
wise  with  the  ancients.  To  them,  the  proof  of  true  doctrine 
lay  in  good,  sound  miracles.  The  proof  that  a  man  had  real 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  deeper  things  of  life  lay  in  his 
capacity  to  produce  these  wonders.  So  much  so,  that  with 
most  of  the  old-time  religions,  like  Christianity,  the  marvels 
were  adduced  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  and  true  doctrine 
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of  the  founder.  Even  modern  Christians,  for  example,  would, 
we  think,  agree  in  admitting  that,  if  the  crowning  miracle  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  founder  did  not  happen  as  an  historical 
fact,  then  Christian  teaching  loses  its  claim  to  being  inspired 
truth. 

In  ancient  India,  the  very  home  of  high  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  most  wonderful  of  miracles,  this  wrong  view 
of  the  value  of  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  doctrine  was  of  course 
most  widely  spread.  So  much  so,  that  we  find  in  our  Bud¬ 
dhist  scriptures  many  a  tale  of  how  this  or  that  religious 
teacher  (in  one  celebrated  case  a  whole  body  of  such  teachers) 
came  to  the  Buddha  to  propose  a  sort  of  contest  in  miracle- 
working  :  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  their  respective 
doctrines,  be  it  understood. 

As  might  be  expected  from  what  has  already  been  said  in 
connection  with  the  underlying  mental  faculties,  it  is  a  part 
of  Buddhist  teaching  that  a  person  can  gain  the  control  over 
the  hidden  forces  of  his  own  mind  as  they  develop,  and  the 
power  to  affect  the  minds  of  others  in  various  ways.  Certain 
of  these  would  distinctly  come  under  the  heading  of  the  so- 
called  miraculous.  But  although  these  powers  over  the  minds 
of  others,  and  even  over  what  we  should  term  objective  pheno¬ 
mena,  are  said  naturally  to  come  to  most  in  the  natural  course 
of  their  interior  development  towards  arahanship,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  according  to  Buddhist  teaching,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  powers  or  their  exercise  proves  a  man  to  be  of 
high  and  spiritual  development.  Rather,  indeed,  in  some 
ways  it  is  the  opposite.  To  the  aspirant  himself,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  powers  is  regarded  as  a  possible  snare,  because 
he  may  become  so  interested  in  them,  and  in  the  new  worlds 
which  their  possession  opens  to  his  investigation,  as  to  forget 
the  higher  teaching,  and  to  neglect  his  training  for  the  Path 
itself  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  (these  powers  being  simply 
powers,  and  therefore,  like  all  powers,  capable  of  being  put  to 
ends  either  good  or  bad)  they  may  be  developed  by  quite 
selfish  and  worldly  persons.  Thus  their  -  possession  proves 
nothing  at  all  save  a  certain  degree  of  mastery  over  one’s  own 
mind,  and  over  the  forces  of  nature. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
of  all :  namely,  that  whilst  Buddhism,  like  all  ancient  teachings, 
declared  the  existence  of  these  mental  powers,  and  indeed  used 
them  in  its  own  curriculum  of  interior  development,  it  yet  put 
them  exactly  in  the  place  that  the  modern  scientific  and 
logical  mind  would  put  them.  It  denied  that  they  proved 
anything  at  all  as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  doctrine 
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that  might  accompany  them.  The  Buddha  Himself,  indeed, 
was  said  to  possess  (as  would  naturally  follow  from  their 
connection  with  interior  mental  control)  these  powers  in  a 
more  exalted  degree  than  any  other  saint  or  sage.  We  are 
told  how,  on  one  occasion,  a  whole  body  of  fire-worshipping 
ascetics  challenged  the  Great  Teacher  to  one  of  those  contests 
in  the  miraculous  which  have  been  referred  to  :  with  the  usual 
illogical  object  of  proving,  by  their  superior  miracles,  the 
superiority  of  their  doctrine  over  His.  And  the  Master  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge,  wishing,  once  and  for  all,  to  put  an  end 
to  these  continued  and  unreasoning  claims,  and  to  place,  by 
a  supreme  object-lesson,  this  matter  of  miracles  in  its  proper 
place. 

So,  we  read,  the  contest  was  held,  in  presence  of  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  people,  attracted  by  the  very  human  desire  to  see 
who  would  get  the  best  of  it.  As  the  challenging  party,  the 
Fire-worshippers,  whose  piece  de  resistance  was  making  the 
fire  of  sacrifice  kindle  by  their  magical  mastery  over  the  fire- 
element,  first  took  the  field.  But  the  far  greater  power  of  the 
Buddha  altogether  prevented,  or  even  reversed,  the  effect  that 
they  were  wont  easily  to  produce.  And  then,  after  an  alto¬ 
gether  unparalleled  display  of  marvels,  so  wonderful  that 
even  the  Fire- worshipping  ascetics  themselves  became  His 
followers,  the  Great  Teacher  preached  a  sermon  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  multitude  on  the  Wrong  Marvel  and  the  Right.  He 
showed  how  all  these  marvels  were  beside  the  point  of  true 
Religion,  of  Right  Understanding  ;  how  they  proved  nothing 
for  or  against  the  Truth  of  any  body  of  teaching.  Such  things, 
He  said,  were  mere  worldly  powers,  which  anyone  who  chose 
to  take  the  needful  trouble  could  acquire.  What,  then.  He 
asked,  was  the  Right  Miracle  ?  It  lay,  He  said,  in  the  incom¬ 
parable  power  of  Truth  itself,  which,  apart  from  any  really 
unconnected  display  of  wonders,  could  so  seize  upon,  and 
move,  men’s  hearts  as  to  make  them  altogether  change  their 
lives.  That  was  the  Right  Marvel,  as  He  saw  it :  just  the 
power  of  Truth  to  endure,  to  triumph  in  men’s  hearts  and 
live  for  ever,  even  when  all  these  worlds,  that  are  in  themselves 
such  miracles,  shall  have  perished  utterly  without  return. 

Such,  then,  is  the  attitude  which  Buddhism  (in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  so  singularly  modern  in  its  outlook  upon 
life)  takes  up  towards  the  question  of  the  miraculous.  The 
Buddhist  sacred  books,  like  all  other  ancient  literature,  teem, 
indeed,  with  tales  of  the  miraculous  and  marvellous.  But, 
according  to  the  understanding  of  even  the  most  unenlightened 
of  Buddhists,  it  relies  in  no  least  degree  upon  these  wonders 
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for  its  own  support.  Take  away,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  every 
marvel  recorded  in  the  Buddhist  books,  and  in  the  Teacher’s 
own  words,  the  greatest  miracle  of  all  will  yet  remain — the 
miracle  of  the  power  of  Truth  to  conquer  falsehood  ;  even  when 
the  Truth  is  hard  to  bear,  when  the  falsehood  appeals  to  every 
hope  and  passion  in  our  hearts.  Fundamentally,  of  course,  here 
as  in  other  contexts  where  this  word  Dhamma,  which  I  have 
translated  Truth,  is  concerned,  it  is  rather  the  great  spiritual 
power  which,  reigning  behind  all  consciousness,  lies  at  the  back 
of  every  form  of  progress.  At  its  highest  it  is  manifested  in 
the  Path  of  Attainment  ;  in  its  lowest  aspect,  perhaps  it  is 
responsible  even  for  the  physical  evolution.  But,  in  secondary 
degree,  it  means  just  what  we  moderns  mean  by  Truth — a 
body  of  knowledge  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  life. 
And  how  great  a  wonder  is  even  that  lower,  manifested 
Dhamma,  all  the  story  of  humanity  but  goes  to  prove.  Looking 
back  on  the  history  of  our  own  civilization,  we  see  that  dim 
reflection  of  the  Truth  Supernal  conquer  in  face  of  all  the 
hopes  and  fancies  and  desires  of  man.  We  see  it,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  dammed  back,  crushed  down  by  every  power  of 
Church  and  State,  yet  conquering  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Church  and  State  could  do.  Against  the  very  hopes,  the 
keen  desires  of  man,  we  see  it  triumph  even  over  rack  and 
stake.  It  is  that  great  miracle  of  truth  which  here  to-day  has 
emptied  and  is  emptying  the  churches  which  preach  a  creed 
whose  very  sanction  lies  in  that  old  error  that  a  miracle  proves 
truth. 

Not  so  indeed.  As  an  ancient  Buddhist  saying  has  it  : 
“  Truth  verily  is  deathless  speech .”  Deathless  and  unconquer¬ 
able,  whether  it  has  sprung  from  intensest  interior  spiritual 
attainment,  or  from  the  patient  study  of  the  universe  which 
our  outer  senses  present,  Truth  will  spread  and  grow  amongst 
the  hearts  of  men,  till  all  our  ignorances,  our  errors,  shall  have 
passed  away  ;  until  at  last,  after  all  this  weary  round  of  cyclic 
transmigration,  it  shall  come  home  to  each  one  of  us  in  its 
highest,  holiest  form  :  that  Highest  Truth  which  whomso  wins 
it  knows  that  he  has  no  more  to  do  ;  that  the  hidden  purpose 
of  his  being  is  fulfilled  at  last ;  that  for  him  there  is  no  more 
of  living  as  we  know  it.  For,  as  the  Master  said,  it  is  only 
“  By  not  knowing  and  not  understanding  that  we  have  come 
to  live  so  many  pain- filled  lives." 


Ananda  M. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 


The  Eastern  Buddhist ,  the  first  number  (May,  1921)  of  which 
is  to  hand,  is  the  journal  of  the  Eastern  Buddhist  Society  of 
Kyoto,  Japan.  This  excellent  bi-monthly  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and  consists  of  ninety-four  pages. 
Its  principal  contents  are  Part  One  of  "  The  Avatamsaka 
Sutra,”  epitomized  ;  "  Zen  Buddhism,”  by  D.  T.  Suzuki ; 

"Philosophical  Foundations  of  the  Shin  Sect,”  by  G.  Sasaki ; 
"The  Buddha,”  by  Chizen  Akanuma  ;  "What  is  Mahayana 
Buddhism  ?  ”  by  Beatrice  Lane  Suzuki ;  “  Wasan,”  or  Bud¬ 
dhist  Hymns,  by  Shugaku  Yamabe  ;  Notes  and  Reviews. 
The  magazine  is  well  printed,  and  has  for  frontispiece  the 
Kwannon  Bosatsu  of  Yumedono.  The  editors  are  Daisetz 
Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Beatrice  Lane  Suzuki,  and  the  contents 
are  of  exceptional  interest  to  students  of  Buddhism. 

The  article,  “  What  is  Mahayana  Buddhism  ?  ”  invites  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Mahayana  and  the  Hinayana  (or  as  we  prefer  to 
say,  the  Theravada)  Buddhism. 

There  are  often  distinctions  without  vital  differences,  and 
this  we  find  here,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  are  differences  due 
to  the  importation  into  the  Mahayana  of  elements  well  known 
to  the  Buddha  and  his  early  disciples  under  other  names  and 
formally  set  aside  by  them. 

The  Theravada,  as  is  correctly  stated,  does  not  accept  any 
theory  of  “  the  Absolute.”  But  the  Dharmakaya  is  not  an 
exclusive  possession,  or  even  the  discovery,  of  the  Mahayana. 
The  conception  occurs  in  the  Agganna  Sutta  of  the  Digha 
Nikaya,  where  the  Buddha  speaks  of  the  Dharmakaya,  differ¬ 
entiating  between  this  and  the  Rupakaya.  It  is  when  we 
attempt  to  describe  that  which  can  only  be  intuitively 
perceived,  or  realized,  that  we  at  once  find  ourselves  devoid  of 
adequate  means  of  expression.  Human  thought,  as  well  as 
language,  is  finite  ;  and  here  we  are  contemplating  the  infinite. 

Narasu  defines  Dharmakaya  as  "  the  totality  of  all  those 
laws  which  pervade  the  facts  of  life,  and  whose  living 
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recognition  constitutes  enlightenment.  .  .  .  Dharmakaya  is 
that  ideal  tendency  in  things  which  reveals  itself  most  com¬ 
pletely  in  man’s  rational  will  and  moral  aspirations.  .  .  . 
Dharmakaya  is  the  norm  of  all  existence,  the  standard  of  truth, 
the  measure  of  righteousness,  the  Good  Law.”  1  This  comes 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  expressing  the  idea  as  the  limitation  of 
words  will  permit.  To  attempt  more  is  simply  to  anthropo¬ 
morphize  it,  which  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Mahayana  conception  of  the  Dharmakaya  Buddha,  or 
Amitabha  Buddha.  Dharmakaya  can  only  be  intuitively 
perceived  ;  it  cannot  be  discussed  or  argued  about.  This  is 
why  the  Theravada  Buddhists  will  not  discuss  these  ultimate 
questions. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Bodhisattva  is  thus  “  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Mahayana.”  This,  in  itself,  is 
not  “  a  degeneration  of  primitive  Buddhism.”  But,  in  the 
next  sentence,  there  is  admitted  a  development  of  it  which 
cannot  but  be  so  regarded  :  “  Gradually  many  of  these  Bod- 
hisattvas  took  on  divine  aspects  and  became  the  divinities  of 
Mahayana  theology.”  Thus  we  get  a  whole  new  assemblage 
of  "  gods  ”  whose  presence,  as  such,  only  serves  to  hinder  the 
realization  of  the  Dharmakaya.  We  do  not  doubt  the  existence 
of  these  beings,  nor  do  we  dispute  that  the  worship  of  them 
may  be  helpful  to  the  majority  of  simple,  undeveloped  minds, 
striving  upon  “  the  upward  way.”  But  the  more  advanced 
Theravadist  does  not  require  such  adventitious  aids  ;  or,  at 
least,  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  for  their  propitiation.  Being 
what  they  are,  they  assist  him  with  or  without  external  forms 
and  ceremonies. 

Among  “  the  features  peculiar  to  Mahayana  Buddhism  ”  is 
"  its  Greatness  in  Intellectual  Comprehension.  The  Mahayana 
maintains  the  theory  of  non-atman  not  only  in  regard  to 
sentient  beings,  but  in  regard  to  things  in  general.”  This, 
however,  is  also  a  feature  of  the  Theravada  which  is  mercifully 
saved  by  its  refusal  to  “  discuss  the  ultimate  questions  ...  in 
their  most  metaphysical  and  speculative  aspects  ”  from  falling 
into  the  error  of  using  the  term  “  metempsychosis  ”  (occurring 
twice  in  this  article)  whilst  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
theory  of  the  non-atman. 

We  hardly  agree  with  the  statement  that  “  The  Hinayana 
regards  the  Mahayana  as  a  degeneration  of  primitive  Bud¬ 
dhism.”  What  we  say  is  that  Mahayana  has  taken  up  into 
itself  many  non-essentials  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Buddha-Dhamma,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  advantageous. 

1  Essence  of  Buddhism #  pp.  352-3. 
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It  all  depends,  however,  upon  the  point  of  view,  and  whether 
these  things  are  helpful  in  individual  cases.  If  they  do  assist 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  deeper  truths,  then  by  all 
means  let  them  remain.  But  we  must  beware  lest  they  rivet 
the  “  Fetters  ”  more  firmly.  Of  this  there  is  always  a  danger 
both  in  symbolism  and  ceremonialism. 

Most  of  the  “  points  ”  raised  by  the  author  become  rather 
those  of  agreement  than  of  difference,  when  closely  examined. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  antagonism  between  the  Theravada  and 
the  Mahayana.  All  that  we  venture  mildly  to  suggest  is  that 
overmuch  metaphysical  speculation  is  likely  to  involve  us  in 
that  “  tangle  of  views  ”  against  which  the  Buddha  warned  us, 
hampering  our  progress  upon  the  Path,  and  delaying  our 
approach  to  the  Goal  of  our  common  aspiration. 

Theosophy ,  the  monthly  journal  of  the  Theosophical  Society 
in  England  and  Wales,  for  August,  in  the  course  of  a  notice 
of  the  Buddhist  Review,  refers  to  the  articles  on  “  Practical 
Buddhism  ”  which  are  stated  to  uphold  "  the  southern  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  impermanence  of  the  soul.”  But  why  “  south¬ 
ern  ”  ?  The  Anatta  doctrine  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  “  north¬ 
ern  ”  (Mahayana)  school  as  it  is  of  the  “  southern  ”  (Thera¬ 
vada)  school.  In  an  earlier  number  of  Theosophy ,  a  writer, 
enumerating  the  seven  common  doctrines  claimed  to  be 
traceable  in  every  ancient  religion,  stated  that  the  two  first 
are  :  “  (i)  One  eternal,  infinite,  real  existence,  (2)  Manifest¬ 
ing  as  a  Unity  in  Trinity.”  And  we  were  further  informed 
that  “  Southern  Buddhism  ”  has  let  slip  these  two  points, 
whilst  "  Northern  Buddhism  ”  has  retained  them.  This 
is  illustrative  of  a  serious  error  into  which  Theosophists  are 
so  constantly  falling  that  it  is  well  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

If  by  the  two  points  above  stated  we  are  to  understand  the 
Atma-Buddhi -Manas  theory  which  Theosophy  has  derived 
from  Hindu  theism,  then  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  it  was 
never  let  slip  or  retained,  either  by  “  southern  ”  or  by  “  north¬ 
ern  ”  Buddhism,  because  it  was  never  part  of  the  Buddha's 
teaching.  There  was  no  point  upon  which  the  Buddha  was 
more  exact  and  more  precise  than  Anatta  (An-Atma),  the 
unreality  of  the  Self,  the  absence  of  any  eternal,  indestruct¬ 
ible,  unchanging  Ego.  The  three  pillars  of  the  Buddha- 
Dhamma  are  :  Anicca  (transience),  Dukka  (sorrow,  suffering, 
pain),  Anatta  (the  impermanence  of  the  Ego,  Self  or  Soul). 
The  formula  is  the  same  in  both  schools  :  “  Sabbe  sankhdva 
anicca.  Sabbe  sankhara  dukka.  Sabbe  Dhamma  anatta 

One  of  the  principal  doctors,  if  not  indeed  the  actual  founder. 
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of  the  Mahay  ana  was  Atpvaghosha.  In  his  Awakening  of 
Faith  may  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Anatta 
no  less  explicit  and  all-inclusive  than  any  of  the  lengthy  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  this  subject  in  the  Pali  Scriptures,  where  the 
reality  of  any  Self  (atta)  is  categorically  repudiated  with  an 
almost  wearisome  reiteration. 

Theosophists  are  apt  to  make  a  distinction  between  “  exo¬ 
teric  ”  and  “  esoteric  ”  Buddhism,  though,  to  be  sure,  there 
is  none.  But  it  may  surprise  them  to  learn  that  the  Atma 
theory  is  regarded  as  an  exotericism  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  higher  Buddhism.  As  the  Anagarika  Dharmapala 
says  :  “In  the  realm  of  Atma  the  Theosophists  had  no  litera¬ 
ture  to  go  to  except  the  Vedanta.  Buddhist  literature  on 
this  subject  is  yet  esoteric  to  them.”  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  tends  to  lead  our  theosophical  friends  astray  on  a  very 
important  point  in  Buddhist  teaching. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Buddhist  Annual  of  Ceylon  for  the 
year  2465  (1921  G.E.)  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  first. 
It  consists  of  sixty  pages  of  excellently  printed  matter  on  good 
paper,  and  is  profusely  and  well  illustrated.  The  cover  design 
is  artistically  conceived  and  executed  in  colours.  The  con¬ 
tributors  are  representative  Buddhists  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  East  and  West.  The  Rev.  Silacara  Thera  (Burma) 
writes  upon  “  What  is  Buddhism  ?  ”  also  “  Ahimsa,”  a  poem, 
and  “  Magandiya,”  an  abridged  translation  from  the  Pali. 
The  Anagarika  Dharmapala  (Calcutta),  discusses  “  The 
Re-establishment  of  Buddhism  in  India.”  Great  Britain  is 
represented  by  Ananda  Metteyya  “  Buddhism,  the  Religion 
of  Compassion  ”  ;  Victor  E.  Cromer,  “  Buddhism  and  Modern 
Problems  ”  ;  Edward  Greenly,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  “  The  Pitaka 
Literature  and  Higher  Criticism  ”  ;  and  J.  E.  Ellam 
“  Buddhism  in  the  West.”  Dr.  W.  A.  de  Silva  (Ceylon) 
contributes  “Nature’s  Struggles,”  T.  A.  Peiris  (Ceylon)  “The 
Practice  of  Buddhism,”  and  Dr.  Cassius  A.  Pereira  (Ceylon) 
discusses  “  Paticca  Sammuppada,”  illustrated  by  the  Samsara 
Cakka,  or  Wheel  of  Life.  Dr.  Christian  F.  Melbye  (Denmark) 
describes  “  My  Mental  Pilgrimage  to  Buddhism,”  and  Sri 
Ananda  Acharya  (Norway)  has  a  short  article  entitled  “  Ques¬ 
tionings.”  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  M.A.  (U.S.A.),  writes  briefly 
upon  the  “  Buddha  as  a  Reformer,”  and  Irene  Taylor  (U.S.A.) 
contributes  a  charming  prefatory  poem,  “  Wesak.”  F.  L. 
Woodward,  M.A.,F.T.S.  (Australia),  has  a  fine  metrical  version 
of  Buddhaghosa’s  Sumangala-V ilasini  (1.45)  entitled  “  The 
Buddha’s  Daily  Life.”  C.  T.  Strauss  (Switzerland)  gives  an 
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interesting  account  of  “  Buddhist  Activity  in  Germany.” 
Other  contributions  are,  "  At  Adyar,”  by  D.  J.  A.  N.,  a 
description  of  the  splendid  headquarters  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  ;  the  “  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  India,”  by  Affele 
Ainmar,  with  a  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Sri  Dhamma 
Rajika  Vihara  in  Calcutta.  Bhikkhu  N.  gives  “  Some  Hints 
on  the  Control  and  Culture  of  Mind  ”  ;  F.  G.  P.  tells  "  A  Story 
of  Buddhist  Determination,”  relating  to  the  founding  of  the 
Mahinda  College  at  Galle  ;  J.  Wetthe  Sinha  describes  “  The 
Last  Birth  of  the  Bodhisatta,  or  the  Buddha  Elect  ”  ;  Nel 
Rica  contributes  the  Prize  Story,  “  Sita  ”  ;  the  Rev.  Karand- 
ana  Jinaratana  Thero  has  a  note  on  the  “  Jathagata 
Dhamma  ”  ;  and  Ariya  Dhamma  deals  with  “  A  Modern  Critic 
of  the  Dhamma.” 

Altogether  the  Annual  is  a  most  creditable  production, 
maintaining  throughout  a  high  literary  standard.  It  represents 
many  different  angles  of  Buddhist  thought,  and  should  be  a 
means  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  Buddhists  of  all  nationalities 
throughout  the  world. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Annual  may  be  had  from 
the  Buddhist  Book  Depot,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of 
2 s.  4 d.,  post  free. 

The  Infinite  in  the  Finite,  by  Gilbert  T.  Sadler,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
(C.  W.  Daniel,  Ltd.,  Tudor  Street,  E.C.4),  pp.  hi,  is  one  of 
a  series  of  books  on  ”  The  World  Religion.”  The  author 
says  :  “  My  life-search  has  been  for  God.”  And,  “  I  find  in 
me  two  kinds  of  consciousness.  There  is  the  consciousness 
of  a  local  animal  who  attains  to  a  self-conscious  life.  But 
this  is  the  vehicle  of  a  deeper,  universal,  ideal,  and  inexhaustible 
consciousness,  the  consciousness  of  an  Urge  or  Will  to  reason, 
love,  and  to  see  and  create  forms  of  beauty.”  “  God  is  not 
an  individual,  but  the  Unity  of  the  universe.”  In  this  last 
sentence,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Sadler  approaches  very  nearly  to 
the  Buddhist  conception  of  Dharmakaya.  His  idea  of  God 
is  on  a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  most  theists  ;  and,  if 
he  uses  the  terms  “  God  ”  and  “  Soul,”  it  is  simply  because 
there  are  no  other  single  English  words  which  can  be  used. 
It  is  the  limitation  of  language  that  limits  the  idea.  Mr. 
Sadler  says  that  “  Buddhism  is  hardly  a  religion,  for  it  has 
no  clear  idea  of  God.”  Here  we  venture  to  disagree.  Bud¬ 
dhism  has  a  very  clear  understanding  of  every  idea  of  God 
that  has  yet  been  presented,  but  finds  none  of  them  satis¬ 
factory.  Buddhism  is  sometimes  called  atheism  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  its  point  of  view.  It  is  nothing  of 
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the  kind.  It  should  rather  be  styled  super-theism ,  because 
it  goes  beyond  all  theistic  views.  The  Buddha-Dhamma  was 
proclaimed  for  the  benefit  both  of  gods  and  men.  The  little 
work  is  scholarly,  well  written,  and  calculated  to  widen  the 
still  too  narrow  horizon  of  Christian  thought. 

Ceylon  and  the  Portuguese,  1505-1658,  by  P.  E.  Pieris, 
Litt.D.,  assisted  by  R.  B.  Naish,  B.A.  (Luzac  &  Co.,  46  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.),  pp.  290,  10s.  6 d.,  is  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  period  covered.  It  is  a  melancholy  story  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  first  contact  of  the  Christian  Portuguese 
with  a  gentler  and  more  civilized  race.  As  the  authors  state  : 
“  A  hundred  and  fifty- three  years  after  the  Portuguese  first 
landed  in  Ceylon  they  were  expelled  from  the  country,  leaving 
the  gloomy  word  Failure  writ  large  over  all  their  actions. 
That  however  was  not  all,  for  they  left  the  Sinhalese  a  broken 
race,  with  their  ancient  civilization  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  and  their  scheme  of  life  well-nigh  destroyed/’  The  Sinha¬ 
lese  were  no  match  for  the  harsh  intolerance  and  ruthlessness 
of  the  predatory  invaders.  “In  1796  the  British  flag  was  un¬ 
furled  over  the  country  ;  and  though  perhaps  the  old  romance 
of  life  has  gone,  never  to  return,  a  material  prosperity  and  a 
personal  security  such  as  have  not  been  known  before  have 
grown  up  under  its  protection.” 

J.  E.  E. 

A  correspondent  draws  attention  to  a  pronouncement  upon 
Buddhism  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Mackinnon  Robertson,  P.C., 
“  a  progressive  thinker  and  writer  on  literature  and  life,”  in 
his  Short  History  of  Morals  (Watts  &  Co.,  1920),  and  asks  as 
to  its  value.  Considering  that  the  whole  question  of  Buddhism 
is  disposed  of  in  about  five  pages,  its  value  is  absolutely  nil. 
Even  the  most  cursory  knowledge  of  the  Buddhist  philosophy 
enables  one  to  perceive  at  once  that  Mr.  Robertson  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the  elements  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  passes  judgment  ex  cathedra  in  the  true  modern 
“  Rationalist  ”  style.  For  example,  he  says  :  “  Buddhism 

indeed  interposes  a  partial  pseudo-solution  ” — to  the  problems 
of  life,  etc. — “  in  the  shape  of  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  or  the 
transmigration  of  characters  through  many  incarnations.” 
He  alludes  to  karma  as  the  “  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls.”  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  say  to  a  writer  like 
this,  except  to  express  the  wish  that  he  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  at  least  something  of  his  subject  before  proceeding  to 
write  nonsense  about  it.  Mr.  Robertson  says  :  “  The  Buddhist 
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doctrine  of  Karma  ...  is  in  conflict  with  the  Buddhist  denial 
of  the  existence  of  f  souls/  the  very  concept  upon  which  the 
theory  of  reincarnation  primarily  proceeds/'  But  Buddhism 
has  no  theory  of  reincarnation,  so  it  is  rather  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Robertson  supposes  himself  to  be  criticizing. 
He  further  says  :  “  If  the  doctrine  of  Karma  were  once 

logically  grasped  and  believed,  it  would  make  an  end  of  reasoned 
ethics  altogether.”  So  it  would,  if  held  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Robertson  seems  to  hold  it.  But  Mr.  Robertson  has  not 
come  even  within  a  measurable  distance  of  grasping  the 
doctrines  of  karma  and  re-birth  as  taught  and  believed  in 
Buddhism.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what 
sources  Mr.  Robertson  has  drawn  his  wholly  erroneous 
impressions.  He  quotes  only  from  Professor  Rhys  Davids 
and  H.  Fielding  Hall.  We  should  have  thought  that  Buddhism 
and  Rationalism  would  have  had,  at  least,  this  in  common  ; 
that  the  fullest  possible  inquiry  should  be  made,  and  informa¬ 
tion  obtained,  concerning  any  doctrine  before  expressing  a 
decided  opinion  upon  it.  But,  from  the  example  before  us  (by 
no  means  uncommon,  we  regret  to  say),  this  would  not  seem 
to  be  the  method  of  modern  Rationalism. 

The  Occult  Review  for  August  contains  various  interesting 
articles,  notably  one  on  “  Alchemy  and  Modern  Science,”  by 
H.  Stanley  Redgrove,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  with  special 
reference  to  the  science  of  radio-activity.  In  the  course  of  an 
appreciative  note  on  the  last  issue  of  the  Buddhist  Review,  the 
feminine  personal  pronoun  is  inadvertently  used  in  relation 
to  Ananda  M.  (Mr.  Allan  Bennett).  The  question  is  raised 
whether  Ananda  M.  is  right  in  deriving  the  word  “  religion  ” 
from  the  Latin  religare — to  bind  together,  as  by  the  monastic 
rule  of  the  “  religious,”  or  whether  it  should  rather  refer  to 
“  the  binding  of  the  soul  to  God.”  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  latter  is  a  comparatively  modern  attempt  to  circumscribe 
the  meaning  of  "  religion  ”  in  the  interests  of  a  narrow, 
dogmatic  theology. 
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The  work  of  the  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  being  vigorously  carried  on. 

It  is  proposed  that  committees  shall  be  formed  by  Burmese, 
Chinese,  Indians,  Japanese,  Siamese  and  Singhalese,  now  in 
England.  Each  such  committee  will  be  elected  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  own  nationality,  and  will  appoint  an  Honorary 
Secretary,  who  will  be  ex  officio  a  Member  of  the  Council  on 
the  Buddhist  Society.  In  this  way  each  Buddhist  nationality, 
and  every  phase  of  Buddhist  thought,  will  be  directly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  Honorary  Correspondents  to  the  Society  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  :  Ceylon,  D.  B.  Jayatilaka,  Editor  of  The 
Buddhist ;  Denmark,  Dr.  C.  F.  Melbye ;  Germany,  Oskar 
Schloss,  Editor  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Buddhismus ;  India, 
the  Ven.  the  Anagarika  Dharmapala,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Maha  Bodhi  Society ;  Switzerland,  Mr.  C.  T.  Strauss. 
Burma,  China,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Siam  and  the 
United  States  have  been  communicated  with,  but  there  has 
not  yet  been  time  to  receive  their  replies.  But  each  of  these 
will  be  represented  before  the  next  issue  of  the  Buddhist 
Review  appears. 

A  Buddhist  Book  Depot  has  been  established  at  41,  Great 
Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.i,  where  students  and  inquirers 
can  obtain  the  best  available  literature  on  the  subject. 

Dates  for  lectures  on  Buddhism  are  being  booked  by  the 
General  Secretary  for  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  revive  the  University 
Branches  of  the  Society  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Buddhist  Society 
should  re-establish  Headquarters  such  as  it  had  at  Earl’s 
Court,  and  which  had  to  be  given  up  in  1916  owing  to 
the  expiry  of  the  lease  of  the  premises.  The  object  of  these 
Headquarters  will  be  to  provide  reading- and  writing -rooms, 
a  library,  lecture  hall,  class-rooms,  an  information  bureau, 
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and  other  amenities,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  Buddhist 
Society  and  the  Buddhist  Union.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  institution  to  Buddhist  students,  visitors  from  abroad, 
and  others,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  plans  for  its 
re-establishment  should  provide  an  added  incentive  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Buddhist  Society,  and  sympathizers,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
consummation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these  efforts  call  for  the 
active  support  of  all  earnest  Buddhists.  It  is  therefore  urged 
upon  Members  that  they  should  communicate  with  the  General 
Secretary,  who  can  find  for  every  one  something  useful  to  do. 

The  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  International  Buddhist 
Union,  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  to  one  focus  the  “  forward  ”  movement  of  Buddhism, 
East  and  West,  is  meeting  with  every  encouragement.  Letters 
have  been  received  from  India,  Ceylon,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Germany  and  America  expressing  cordial  agreement.  It 
will,  naturally,  take  some  considerable  time  before  the  Union 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  owing  to  the  great  distances 
many  of  the  Societies  are  apart. 

The  design  of  a  badge  or  device  for  the  Buddhist  Society, 
and  the  International  Buddhist  Movement,  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  It  represents  the  eight-rayed  Golden  Sun  of  the 
Dhamma  (the  Teaching)  rising  behind  and  above  the  Black 
Mountain  of  Avijja  (Ignorance)  and  throwing  its  light  upon 
the  Ocean  of  Life,  the  surging  sea  of  the  Samsara.  A  more 
appropriate  design  could  hardly  be  conceived,  since  the  swastika 
is  not  peculiar  to  Buddhism  and  is  used  in  other  directions 
and  for  other  purposes.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
suggested  symbol  to  be  supplied  as  a  pendant,  brooch,  or 
button.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Buddhist  Society. 

The  Eastern  Buddhist  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Kydto, 
Japan,  is  the  latest  new  organization  which  is  to  take,  we  hope, 
a  prominent  part  in  the  revival  of  Buddhism. 

Prominent  among  its  founders  is  our  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Dr.  Daisetz  Teitaro  Suzuki,  Professor  in  the  Peers’  College, 
Tokyo.  Associated  with  him  are  Mrs.  Beatrice  Lane  Suzuki, 
M.A.  (Columbia  University),  Professors  Gessho  Sasaki,  Chizen 
Akanuma,  and  Shugaku  Yamabe,  librarian,  of  the  Otani 
Buddhist  University  of  Kyoto. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  the  study  of  Buddhism,  the 
promotion  of  such  study  and  the  propagation  of  the  true 
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spirit  of  Buddhism.  The  Society  will  undertake,  among  other 
things,  the  translation  into  European  languages  of  the  Buddhist 
texts  now  existing  only  in  Eastern  languages  other  than 
Sanskrit  and  Pali ;  publication  of  studies  in  the  Buddhist 
doctrine  ;  and  the  publication  of  a  magazine  in  English  aiming 
at  the  propagation  of  Buddhism,  and  also  giving  information 
as  regards  the  activities  of  Buddhist  scholars  in  Japan. 

These  activities  should  be  productive  of  results  of  the  greatest 
value  to  Buddhist  scholarship,  and  we  wish  the  new  Society 
every  possible  success. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Melbye  reports  that  the  Buddhistick  Samfund  i 
Danmark  (the  Buddhist  Society  of  Denmark)  which  was 
definitely  founded  last  Wesak  (May  21)  is  arousing  some 
considerable  attention.  The  Society  is  publishing  a  quarterly 
review,  the  first  issue  of  which  has  just  appeared.  It  contains 
articles  on  the  Vesakha  ;  the  International  Buddhist  Union, 
to  which  the  Danish  Society  is  affiliated  ;  the  Sri  D  harm  a 
Rajika  Chaitya  Vihara  in  Calcutta  ;  a  note  on  a  new  Danish 
translation  of  the  Dhammapada  by  Dr.  Tuxen,  a  non-Buddhist 
who,  it  would  appear,  has  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Buddhism  ;  and  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Danish 
Society. 

On  the  full  moon  of  Wesak  (May  21)  the  Sakya  Buddhist 
Association  of  Madras  opened  a  hall  and  Vihara  at  Perambur, 
a  suburb  of  Madras.  The  Buddhist  movement  in  Madras 
began  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Anagarika  Dharmapala  and  the  late  Colonel 
Olcott.  It  is  stated  that  whilst  a  man  is  a  Hindu  Panchama  he 
is  “  untouchable/’  and  the  social  caste  restrictions  are  as  a 
barrier  against  him.  Buddhism  recognizes  no  caste  distinc¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  an  “  untouchable  " 
separates  himself  from  Hinduism,  he  has  a  recognized  status. 
Hence,  as  the  Mahd-Bodhi  says,  Buddhism  comes  as  a  great 
boon,  and  is  steadily  growing  in  Madras.  The  principal 
societies  active  in  this  work  are  the  Madras  Buddhist  Society, 
the  President  of  which  is  Professor  P.  Lakshmi  Narasu,  the 
author  of  that  excellent  work,  The  Essence  of  Buddhism ,  the 
South  Indian  Sakya  Buddhist  Society,  the  Peramber  Buddhist 
Society,  and  the  Champion  Reef  Sakya  Buddhist  Society. 

Members  residing  in  the  London  area  can  materially  help 
the  Buddhist  propaganda  by  inducing  literary  and  other 
societies  in  their  localities  to  arrange  with  the  General  Secretary 
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to  book  lectures  on  Buddhism  during  the  coming  autumn  and 
winter  months.  In  reply  to  two  inquiries,  it  is  impossible  to 
send  a  lecturer  to  the  Provinces  for  the  present,  though  this 
difficulty  will  be  overcome  in  the  near  future.  Another 
effective  way  to  help  is  to  induce  local  Library  Committees  to 
place  the  Buddhist  Review  on  the  tables  of  the  public  reading- 
rooms. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  serial  enumeration  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Buddhist  Review.  Vols.  I  to  VIII  were  enumerated 
Nos.  x,  2,  3  and  4  respectively,  each  set  of  four  issues  complet¬ 
ing  a  volume.  Owing  to  changes  of  editorship  some  con¬ 
fusion  occurred  in  the  later  serial  numbers.  Vol.  IX  consists 
of  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  ;  No.  4  was  not  issued,  so  that  Vol.  IX 
consists  of  three  issues  only.  Vol.  X  consists  of  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3.  The  following  issue  was  the  only  one  published  in  1920  ; 
it  is  marked  Vol.  XI  in  error,  but  the  folios  of  the  pages  con¬ 
tinue  from  Vol.  X,  to  which  it  belongs  and  which,  as  No.  4, 
it  completes.  The  present  volume  began  this  year,  January— 
March,  and  is  correctly  described  as  Vol.  XI,  of  which  this 
present  issue  is  No.  3.  The  next  issue  will  be  No.  4,  and 
will  complete  the  volume. 

The  second  Conference  of  Modern  Religious  Thinkers  is  to 
be  held  in  the  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  on  November  4 
and  5  next,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Harry  Johnstone, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.  The  sessions  will  be  three  in  number, 
the  first  dealing  with  the  converging  tendencies  of  modern 
religious  thought  and  the  scientific  spirit,  papers  by  the 
President,  Bernard  Hollander,  M.D.,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Canon  Lyttleton,  D.D.  ;  the  second  with  the  relation  between 
Western  and  Eastern  religious  thought,  papers  by  Abdullah 
Yusuf  Ali  M.A.,  LL.M.,  C.B.E.,  and  W.  Montgomery 
MacGovern,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President  of  the  Buddhist  Society  ; 
the  third  with  the  search  for  religious  unity,  papers  by  J.  S. 
Marvin,  Miss  Charlotte  Woods,  and  Dr.  Stanton  Coit ;  and 
the  fourth  with  the  expression  of  religion  in  daily  life,  paper 
by  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

In  connexion  with  the  Sri  Dharma  Rajika  Vihara,  College 
Square,  Calcutta,  there  has  been  formed  the  Order  of  the 
Bodhisatvas.  The  objects  of  the  Order  are  (1)  the  extension 
of  the  Buddhist  Religion  throughout  India,  (2)  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  of  Buddhism  throughout  the  world. 
Those  joining  the  Order  must  take  the  vow  to  observe  the  Ten 
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Paramitas,  that  is  to  say,  charity  and  benevolence  ;  purity  of 
life  ;  renunciation  of  selfish  enjoyments  ;  pursuit  of  wisdom 
through  the  study  of  the  higher  sciences,  philosophy,  self- 
analysis  and  meditation ;  ceaseless  effort  in  meritorious 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds ;  truthfulness ;  patience,  for¬ 
bearance,  long-suffering,  toleration  ;  cultivation  of  the  will ; 
loving-kindness  to  all  beings  ;  equanimity.  In  their  daily  life 
members  of  the  Order  are  expected  to  (i)  practise  the  four 
principles  of  association,  i.e.  hospitality,  kindly  speech, 
courteous  behaviour  to  all  regardless  of  class  or  caste,  altruistic 
service  ;  (2)  adopt  and  support  all  measures  preventing  the 
destruction  of  the  life  of  birds  and  animals  useful  to  man  and 
nature,  and  of  all  cruelty  and  ill-treatment  of  animals  ;  (3) 
practise  meditation  three  times  a  day,  especially  that  of  love 
towards  all  beings,  and  of  the  anapanasati-bhavana  or  “  breath¬ 
ing  exercise/’  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  tranquillizing  of  the 
mind  ;  (4)  support  all  measures  for  preventing  the  sale  and 
use  of  stupefying  or  intoxicating  drink  and  drugs  ;  (5)  study  the 
Buddhist  Scriptures.  Those  desirous  of  joining  the  Order  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Rector  of  the  Vihara  at  the 
above  address. 

A  packet  of  seeds  from  the  sacred  Bodhi-tree  at  Anuradha- 
pura  has  been  received  from  Mr.  H.  V.  Gunesekera,  of  Wella- 
watte,  Ceylon.  He  says  that  out  of  thousands  of  seeds  only  a 
few  will  grow.  These  were  sent  to  the  British  Natural  History 
Museum  in  London.  In  reply,  Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle  says  that  the 
seeds  are  those  of  the  ficus  religiosa,  and  that  the  poor  germin¬ 
ating  capacity  of  the  seeds  is  explained  as  a  great  number  of 
them  are  unfertile,  being  occupied  by  the  larvae  of  the  gall- 
insect  which  visits  the  figs.  An  experiment  is  to  be  made  to 
grow  these  seeds.  The  Bodhi-tree  at  Anuradhapura  is  the 
oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world.  It  grew  from  a  branch,  or 
cutting,  of  the  original  tree  under  which  the  Buddha  attained 
Enlightenment,  and  the  branch  was  carried  to  Ceylon  by 
Sanghamitta,  the  daughter  of  King  Asoka,  about  250  b.c.e. 
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Readers  are  strongly  advised  to  secure  back  numbers  of  the  “  Buddhist 
Review  ”  containing  translations  from  the  Pali  Suttas  of  which 
the  following  have  appeared  : — 

Bhaniya — A  Pali  Poem.  Translated  from  the  Sutta  Nipata  by  the 
Bhikkhu  Silacara.  3  pp. 

(Contained  in  the  Buddhist  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  which  also 
contains  articles  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lloyd,  The  Bhikkhu  Ananda 
Metteyya,  Bhikkhu  Sasana  Dhaja,  etc.) 

The  Discourse  on  Burning.  Translated  from  the  Mahavagga  I,  21, 
by  Dr.  Francis  Mason,  D.D. 

The  Parable  of  the  Saw.  Translated  from  the  Majjhima  Nikaya 
by  the  Bhikkhu  Silacara.  9  pp. 

”  Yea,  disciples,  even  if  highway  robbers  with  a  two-handed 
saw  should  take  and  dismember  you  limb  by  limb,  whoso  grew 
darkened  in  mind  thereby  would  not  be  fulfilling  my  injunctions. 
Even  then,  disciples,  thus  must  you  school  yourselves  :  ‘  Unsullied 
shall  our  minds  remain,  neither  shall  evil  word  escape  our  lips .’ 
Kind  and  compassionate  ever,  we  will  abide  loving  of  heart  nor 
harbour  secret  hate." 

(Contained  in  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  which  also  contains  articles  by 
Mrs.  C.  A.  F.  Rhys-Davids,  M.A.,Mr.  A.  D.  Howell  Smith,  B. A., 
etc.) 

The  Parable  of  the  Snake.  Translated  from  the  Majjhima  Nikaya 
by  the  Bhikkhu  Silacara.  14  pp. 

Contains  the  famous  “  Raft  ”  simile,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  portions  of  the  doctrine.  This  Sutta  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  Pali  Canon. 

“  Sateless  are  desires ,"  the  Blessed  One  has  said,  “ full  of  suffering, 
full  of  despair,  altogether  wretched.  A  scrap  of  flesh  which  a  bird 
of  prey  must  part  with  if  it  would  not  be  torn  in  pieces  of  its  fellows 
— a  pit  of  live  coals,  the  which  a  man  about  to  be  thrown  therein  must 
struggle  to  escape — a  dream  which  evanishes  upon  the  dreamer’s 
waking." 

The  Buddhist  Review  can  be  purchased,  is.  1  \d.,  post  free, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  not  a  few,  that  no  work  forms  a  better 
introduction  to  Buddhism,  or  excites  more  interest,  than  translations 
from  the  actual  Suttas.  They  should  be  found  in  every  Dagaba-  or 
Pagoda-Temple  and  rest-house  throughout  Buddhist  Countries  which 
are  visited  by  English-speaking  travellers. 

The  “Parable  of  the  Saw  ”  is  specially  designed  for  the  suppression 
of  ill-will,  and  the  “  Parable  of  the  Snake  ”  for  the  destruction  of 
ignorance. 
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The  following  publications  can  be  obtained  by  post  from — • 

The  Buddhist  Book  Depot,  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 

The  Buddhist  Review.  60  pp.,  8vo.  Single  copies,  is.,  post  free 
is.  2d.,  or  4s.  8d.  per  annum. 

The  Fruit  oi  the  Homeless  Life,  being  the  Samannaphala  Sutta 
freely  rendered  and  abridged  from  the  Pali  by  the  Bhikkhu 
Silacara.  27  pp.  6 d.,  post  free  8d. 

Lotus  Blossoms,  a  little  book  on  Buddhism,  is.,  post  free  is.  2 d.  Third 
and  Revised  Edition.  Designed  to  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  making  their  first  enquiries  in  the  religion  called  Buddhism, 
this  book  consists  mainly  of  short  extracts  from  the  actual  scrip¬ 
tures,  translated  into  very  choice  English  prose  by  the  Bhikkhu 
Silacara.  The  translations  are  arranged  and  notes  added  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  glance  briefly  at  practically 
the  whole  groundwork  o£  the  Buddhist  system  of  mental  training. 

“  Subdue  the  angry  by  friendliness  ;  overcome  evil  with  good  / 
conquer  those  that  are  greedy  by  liberality  and  the  liar  with  the 
speech  of  truth.’ • — Dhammapada  (from  “  Lotus  Blossoms  ’ ). 

Buddhism.  An  illustrated  Quarterly  Review.  Out  of  print.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  copies  left ;  25.,  post  free  25.  4 d. 

The  Word  of  the  Buddha.  An  outline  of  Buddhism  in  the  words 
of  the  Pali  Canon,  with  Notes,  by  Nyanatiloka'  Thero.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  the. Bhikkhu  Silacara.  69  pp.  Price  25.,  post  free,  2s.  2 d. 

“  This ,  0  Brothers,  is  the  highest ,  this  is  the  holiest  wisdom ,  namely, 
to  know  that  all  suffering  has  vanished  away.  He  has  found  the 
true  deliverance  that  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  any  change. 

Majjhima  140  (from  "  The  Word  of  the  Buddha  ”  : 

Second  English  Edition). 

An  Elucidation  oi  Kamma  (Karma),  by  Dr.  Cassius  Pereira,  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.).  This  brilliant  scientific  statement 
founded  most  f aithfully '  on  the  Pali  Canon  should  be  studied 
by  everyone  interested  in  re-birth.  19  pp.  15.,  post  free  is.  2d, 

The  Dhammapada,  or  Way  of  Truth.  Prose  translation  by  the 
Bhikkhu  Silacara.  51  pp.  Price  15.,  post  free  15.  2d. 

Buddhism,  or  the  Religion  of  Burma,  by  Bhikkhu  Ananda  M.  54  pp. 
Is.,  post  free  is.  2d. 

Buddhism  and  Science,  by  Dr.  Ernest.  6 d.,  post  free  8d. 

An  Outline  of  Buddhism,  by  Bhikkhu  Ananda  Metteyya.  6 d.,  post 
free  8d. 

The  above-mentioned  publications  can  be  obtained  at  the  Sunday 

evening  meetings,  or  on  application  by  post  to  the  Secretary,  at 

The  Buddhist  Book  Depot,  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 


THE  FOUR  NOBLE  TRUTHS. 


I 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  Suffering  : — 

In  birth  is  pain  ;  in  life  disease  and  ill ; 

All  passeth  surely  as  the  years  go  by. 

And  death  attends  at  last  on  all  that  lives. 

Being  bound  to  that  from  which  we  are  averse 
Is  painful ;  and  to  lose  those  whom  we  love 
Is  sorrow.  Not  to  gain  the  prize  for  which 
We  yearn  is  disappointment.  Thus  the  Five 
Chief  Elements  of  Being  are  Suffering. 

II 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  Sorrow’s  Rising  : — 

It  is  that  restless  craving  which  leads  on 
From  birth  to  birth,  with  longings  which  now  here. 
Now  there,  seek  satisfaction,  sated  never. 

It  is  the  flame  of  lust ;  the  love  of  gain.; 

The  longing  for  eternal  life,  for  joy 
Of  sensate  things, — illusions  of  the  Self. 

III 

This  is  the  Npble  Truth  of  Sorrow’s  Ceasing  : — 

It  is  the  subjugation  of  desire 
Whence  comes  re-birth.  It  is  escape,  release 
From  this  world’s  thraldom  to  that  Utter  Bliss — 

The  Glory  of  Nirvana’s  Deathless  Peace. 

IV 

This  is  the  Noble  Truth  of  that  High  Way, 

The  Eightfold  Path  which  leads  to  Sorrow’s  Ceasing : — 
Right  Understanding,  and  Right  Mindedness, 

Right  Speech,  Right  Action,  and  Right  Livelihood, 
Right  Effort,  and  Right  Recollectedness, 

Right  Concentration  of  a  mind  at  rest. 
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